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VICTORIA LAWN SUIT. 


Fluted ruffies, which have heretofore been almost universally used for trimming white suits, ar 
season, replaced by kilt-plaiting, which is much more easily done up, and not so quickly rumpled. The suit 
illustrated above, of fine Victoria lawn, is an exponent of the style most fashionably wern. The skirt 
encircled by three kilt-plaited flounces, each headed by a ruffle arranged in small box-plaits, and attached 
a row of stitching through the centre. The overskirt is short and quite plain in front, long and ful! in the 
back, looped at the sides, and bordered with @ flounce matching those on the skirt. The basque is about 
three-fourths tight, trimmed with narrow ruffles, and worn with a belt, to which is attached a sash composé 
oftwo loops. Ready-made suits of this style can be obtained at unusually low prices. 
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ETHIE OVERSKIRT. 
Adapted to all the scasonable materials, and especially becoming for little girls. It is particularly pre 
made in black or colored silk, to be worn over pique dresses. The one ijlustrated is of black silk, trimme 


with velyet and narrow fringe. 








ARCETTA OVERSKIRT, 


Especially designed for organdie, lawn. cambric, grenadine,and similar materials. It is open, and 





rounded away in front, the back rena d very bouffant by much looping in the centre and sligh l 

ness at the sides. The trimming t onsists of narrow kilt-plaited flounces, surmounted by 
erimped ruffies, attached by machin g through the centre. Bows of the material, with asingle 
end, ornament the sides at the termination of the ruffies, and confine the fulness. For grenadine, ful} 





ruching of silk should be substituted for the crimped ruffles. 





No. 1. THE IRMA SLEEVE No. 2. NINA SLEEVE. 


No. 1.—For any of the materials suitable for the season, this sleeve will be found gspecially appropriate 
It is very becoming, and while giving the full effect of a flowing sleeve, does not impart the broad appearane« 
which is so very objectionable to many persons 

No. 2—An exceedingly graceful, flowing sleeve, suitable for any material, either thick or thin, and espe 
eially pretty in the summer materials. The fulness at the back renders it especially stylish. 
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No. 1—LIONEL SUIT. No. 2.—ROSAMOND DRESS. 


No, 1—For boys from three to four years of age the above design will be found very becoming. The one 
illustrated is of white piqué, having a skirt slightly gored, and the apron of blue piqué trimmed with perpendicu- 
ar bands of white, finished with a pearl button at the upper ends. The bacx o/ the skirt is attached in box- 
plaits, and is trimmed on the bottom with bands of blue, disposed as illustrated. J he vest is of blue, to match 
the apron; and the cunning little jacket. with round basques in the back, is of whiic trimmed with blue. 

No. 2.—A charming dress in blue grenadine, the ruffles and plaiting bound with silk the same shade. 
rhe skirt is bordered with a narrow band, scalloped and bound, above which is a full putt, .urmounted by 
plaiting. The overskirt, trimmed with scalloped trimming and plaiting, has a very broad apron, and is very 
full in the back, and looped in the centre. High waist, with square neck, and flowing sleeves. 





IDA APRON. 


No style of apron can be prettier or more becoming than the “Ida,” made in white linen, and trimmed 
with narrow fluted ruffles or embroidered edging. The same design made in silk is yery dressy, 











ELAINE BASQUE. 
Summer silk, trimmed with plaitings of the same, velvet, and narrow lace, looks very handsome 
made in this design; and black silk, trimmed with lace instead of the plaitings, is very stylish. It is 
not of ph nie either, for cheaper materials, and is a good style for linen, to be trimmed with un- 


Lieached guipure and black velvet, or for mohair. 





THE MAY BASQUE. 

It would be difficult to decide what material this stylish basque is the most appropriately made up 
in. It is distingue in silk, either plain or colored, trimmed with lace or fringe; it is just as handsome 
in mohair or poplin, and is also a favorite design for pique, to be trimmed with white bullion fringe 
and white posoeuseneste. Altogether, it is one of the most becoming designs of the season, and will 
undoubtedly, long retain its prestige as a favorite. 
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EDGING. 








WOoRK-TADLRLE. 





EDGING IN MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 


INSERTION IN MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 
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DESIGNS FOR CUSHIONS AND MATS IN PATCHWORK. 








FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Bonnets AND Hats.—The bonnets for the season are all modifications of the gypsy shape. Of hats 
we have a greater variety. The broad-brimmed Leghorn or straw hats are the greatest novelty, and are 
exceedingly stylish in appearance, although they have to overcome a good deal of prejudice, differing 
as they do so materially in shape and appearance from the mere apologies for head coverings which 
have so long been worn. There are varieties of styles even in the broad brims. There is the Nilsson, 
with a low, flat crown, and a very graceful curve to the brim. Then there are round crowns and broader 
brims. They all trim beautifully. For black and white costumes, there are bonnets of black lace 
trimmed with white Marguerites, and for black silks striped with colors, bonnets of black lace, or erino- 
line, trimmed with soft black corded ribbon, and flowers matching in color the tint of the dress. Elegant 
reception bonnets of white chip are trimmed with gros-grain ribbon of a color to match the dress, white 
blonde forming a cascade across the front, and a rest for the ends of long-stemmed English roses, half 
blown. 

DRESSING THE Hatr.—The warm weather, and the fear occasioned by the rapid loss of the natural 
hair, has probably had much to do with the changes that have taken place in the modes of wearing it 
and with the abandonment, in many instances, of chignons. In the country the hair is mostly worn a 
natural—that is, waved, and allowed to flow loosely, or confined in a net. In town, ladies braid their 
own hair into broad strands whenever it is practicable, fasten it up in loops, and simply attach a coronet 
across the front, that is,a braid arranged as a coronet. Sometimes a ribbon or a bandeau takes the 
place of the braid, and is certainly lighter for warm weather. 

Srix Tres.—Some pretty ties, to be worn with shaded suits, are of bias silk, of the lightest shade 
in the costume, bound with silk of the darkest shade. Any becoming color of silk, edged with narrow 
Valenciennes edging, makes a pretty tie to wear with black silk dresses. A pale blue, or else a blue- 
green tie, is worn by blondes with the plum-colored suits so fashionable this season, while brunettes 
wear pink, creamy buff, or tea-rose shades. 

Warreavu Bows.—The Watteau pow for velvet or ribbon, worn round the throat, is composed of 
four loops and four ends, arranged in a flat bow, measuring, when completed, about two inches, and 
having a piece across, to simulate the tie. The velvet or ribbon may be of any width preferred, though 
generally about an inch, and the bow should be sewn to one end, the other being fastened underneath 
it by a hook and eye ora pin. The velvet should be of sufficient length to fit easily round the throat. 
These Watteau bows are worn either in black velvet, or in ribbon to match the color of the dress, this 
being quite a matter of taste. 

CoLLARS AND UNDERSLEEVES.—Since wide sleeves and dresses cut quite low in the neck are again 
so much in vogue, lace collars and undersleeves have almost entirely superseded linen ones, excepting 
for travelling and similar occasions. The collar is simply a band of lace standing upright around the 
back of the neck and turning over in front in a broad or pointed tab. 

Lace.—There is a rage for lace which finds its justification in the beauty of the new designs and 
the new manufactures. Duchesse lace (another name for Honiton), Valenciennes, and guipure, in white, 
black, and tints, are used in the greatest profusion, and in rich, elegant materials, as nothing else can. 
Black guipure lace over white floss fringe has a charming effect. There is a revival of the embroidered 
muslin and lace capes and fichus, which were so much worn twenty to thirty years ago, but in the same 
form have never obtained a popular vogue since. 

Summer Mornine Dresses.—For morning dresses there are exceedingly pretty twills and piques 
self-colored, with colored stripes for the trimmings. Very neat and dainty are these morning dresses ; 
they are made with jacket waists, square cut basque, and half-opened sleeves. 

Liven TRAVELLING-Sacks.—Double capes—the upper one cut up on the back, and trimmed with 
flat folds or braids—are added to the long travelling-sacks of linen or water-proof cloth. Some prefer 
to these the small square-cut pelerine cape worn last season ; but these are now more generally attached 
to gored morning dresses of white linen or pique. 

—=6 09 
SEASONABLE SHORT COSTUMES. 
See double-page Engraving.) 

No. 1.—A simple costume in light-blue French cambric, the skirt bordered with a narrow kilt- 
plaited flounce, surmounted by a broad puff edged with scalloped bands bound with Me white linen 
braid, The overskirt is long and full, open in the front, gathered down the middle of the back, where 
the fulness is confined by a single perpendicular puff, and looped high on the sides, forming one of the 
most graceful and becoming overskirts of the season. The waist is plain with pointed neck, trimmed 
with puffing, and ornamented on the shoulders with bows, scalloped and bound with braid. To the belt 
are attached two short round sashes, producing the effect of basques, and a similar shaped piece stand- 
ing against the waist and confined by a bow. Half-wide sleeves, trimmed with puffing. 

No. 2.—A costume of fine lawn, the ground white, with a figure of delicate lilac. The flounce is of 
an entirely new design, looped in the plain spaces between the box-plaits by a strap of plain lilac lawn 
disclosing a narrow kilt-plaited flounce, also of plain lilac. The overskirt is very long and full, trimmed 
round with a lilac ruffle, forming its own heading, and looped very high on the sides by sashes of lilac, 
ornamented with large bows. The basque is short and pointed in front, but long and sash-shaped in 
the back, open to the waist, and trimmed to match the overskirt. Duchesse sleeves, trimmed to match. 

No. 3.—Costume of Spanish linen, trimmed entirely with the material disposed in plaited flounces 
forming their own heading, and bias bands, stitched on by machine. The costume consists of a skirt, 
encircled with two flounces, and a long graceful Polonaise, looped at the sides, and slightly bouffant in 
the back, trimmed to correspond, the waist being ornamented by broad revers reaching to the belt. 
Close sleeves, trimmed with plaitings at the waist. 

Bither of these neat and stylish dresses will make very distingué morning toilets for the sea-side or 
watering-places, and no prettier home dresses can be desired. 














Music selected by J. A. “STZE. 


ASTBLER GALLOP. 


BY MARK HASSLER. 


iaccording to Act of 


VOL. XX¥XVIII.—54. 











IN THE TWILIGHT. 
HY HEATER A. BENEDICT 
HK day is asleep where delight is 
The night cometh up from the sea, 

And, sweeter than day or than night is, 

The little ones flock to my knee. 
Sweet Evelyn, queenly and quiet, 

Lenore with her dead father's eyes, 
And Roland the prince of all riot 


Phat bosomed in innocence lice 


All day with the winds they were straying 


rhrough forests embroidered with fern, 


r under the willow-boughes playing 
Phat still for the river-brinks yeart 
‘ hey know where the pe es are whit 


[In caverns low down by the sea 


Where birds are the bras ind brightest, 


And breezes the fullest glee 


it they come, when the whisper of shadows 


ls thrilling the odorous air, 
And, sweeter than clover of meadows, 
heir breath flutters into my bair. 
rhey cover my lace w th their kisses, 
My hands with their fingers of snow, 
soul hath prescience of blisse 


That only co-angels may know, 


And though I am telling them stories, 
My spirit hath wandered afar, 
lo the infinite home, where a door is, 
And will be, forever ajar 
Pill, safe with the darling //e keepeth, 
My wee, tonder lambkins and I, 
Are hold in the sunlight that creepeth 
Where never a shadow may lie. 
203@{p° 
TWO CITIES. 
HY KBHEN EB. REXFORD, 
TI\O-NIGHT I read in the sunset, 
With a deep and solemn awe, 
Of the Revelator’s vision, 
And the city that he saw; 
The city whose gates are jasper, 
And streets are paved with gold, 


And of whore wonderful beauty 


The half can never be told 


And I thought of another city 
Phat ia not far away ; 

The moonlight and the sunbeams 
On ite moresy marbles play 

The houses are long and narrow, 
And the roofs are green and low, 

Aud never a care or sorrow 


he silent dwellers know. 


Phere is never the sound of 
In thia city on the hill, 
And never a din nor tumalt 
Ia the streets so green and still 
The dweller ve done forever 
With our busy strife and din, 
lor whom the gates of that cily 


llave opened to let them in. 
I 


I have known some who grew weary 
Of the rueh and roar of life 
Going on about their pathways, 
And they tired of the ceaseless strife 
And they turned to the silent city, 
With it peace so deep and sweet, 
And found in its cool, green by-ways 


Some rest for their weary feet 


Some day when my work is over, 


Life’s lesson learned and said, 


hey will bear me out to a dwelling 


In the city of the dead, 


When the low green roof is o'er me, 
Of my dwelling on the hill, 
l shall be done forever 


With earthly woe and ill, 


I shall see the violet springing 
In the streets so still and green, 
And hear the lark’s sweet emnging, 
My roof and the sky between ; 
I shall miss the tramp and the bustle 
Of the hurrying march of life, 
And find in that strange, still city 
rhe rest that comes after strife. 
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have been more rumor! t 


ind more social snarla to di 


e Mra 


known 


Arnold's advent among u 
before to the recolle 
eat inhabitant,” 
Misa 


her assertion with 


Winthroy 


an emphatic litth 


peaker, Kate 
y head, as with quick fingers 
finished off the toe of ash pel 
wool stocking 

her charity, she is much n 
anythis 


er advice than with 


ery willing to bestow that whic 
vided, And how does she per 
With an air that 


to the rec ipient !’ 


makes the 


faced lady who it beside her 


siting a little uneasily for the speak« 
not like to judge her harsh! 


| think she is 


really kind at 


ye ing a little ake } tical o1 that 


Mr lreadway,” responded Kate 


he may be, but plainly, wanting 


e perception so requisite in the 


Heaven's bounties. She hand) 


ensibilities of the heart with per 


and fails, in her self-complacent 


see the trembling chords she has 


a I that,” responded Miss Ariana 


he class of persons who receive 
t generally afflicted with feeling 


painfully sensitive.” 


more generally than we are wont 
re} lied Miss Winthrop Why 
hey be lacking in human suaceptibi 
n others ?” 


id beauty elevated her finely pe: 


and resuming her crocheting 
argue the question, 

laving all that aside,” continued Mi 

p, resuming the thread of her discourse 


quizzing of Miss Dalesford o1 
n, proves her totally destitute of 


| must say, mysel/,” spoke a voice 


opposite side of the room, “1 think 


TOWARD THE 
CHAPTERS, 


HEIGHTS. 





NNIE JONES, 


it’s mighty strange tl has beet 
to discover where she ¢ ‘ 

“Well, Mra, A 1 Mra. Tre 
way, “I fail to see tha cula 
terested in that Ml Dales fe 
doubtless has reasons f reserve on tl 
ubject, That sh h moral a 
mental culture, no on t and | fe 
that we have been \ ! e in sect 
her services,” 

“Well, she may be rnt, but it’ 
opinion she don't ki {about teachu 


I never heerd tell newfangled n 


tions. Why, here when Sam fi 
tarted to schoo! ‘ etter to the 
man, askin’ him t " readin’ bool 
and he’s only been t! he spellin’-b 


old Mr, No 


oncet, that was when | 4 


1 told the old man | ° ind see’ about it 1 

elf, and I done tried to argue tl 
pint--said as how the 1 couldn't deta 
no idees to the word pellin’-book, « 
somethin’ of that sort i that he’d learn fa 

er if he had the other | ' but I just tol 
her, seein’ as how he had the spellin’-book 
he’d have to use it till ! yore it out Book 


is so awful high, and Sa had three in a 


many years ” 


“Well, Mra. Ar ed her 


friend 


‘your own statement prov onclusively the 
truth of what Miss Daleafe ld you, Keep 
ing little children inter ibly conning over 


long columna of word intelligible to them 
hing that is hay 
aleaford,’ 


tea this evenin, 


as Greek, is a method é 


pily on the wane, Mi she co! 
tinued, “will probal 


rcquaintance y« 


and I hope that on be 

will feel a 

with her, 
Mrs, Anson’s rey 

consummation 80 Cesiral 
It was Wedneaday aftert 

land Aid Society was holding its 


pleasant sitting 


great Villl ( to co-oper 


promise oO 


and the Oak 
semi-monthily 


meeting in Mra lreadwa 


room, where the usual amount of manual and 


lingual labor gave promise of performance, 


judging by the alacrity with which both wer 


going forward, 


‘ 


Some ill-natured individual, in alluding t 
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he society, had been known to say that all it 
complished was to aid in propagating scan 
lal; and Mr, Frank Ingram, the editor of 7'he 
ikland Arqua, often averred that he was par 


ularly glad to receive an invitation to take 


i with the society, as such occasions afforded 
im unparalleled facilities for gleaning items 
r the local column, 

But there was another view to this picture 
There were women fighting life’s battles alone 
vho could testify to very substantial aid fol 
this body of 


d little children who rejoiced in neat, com 


wing in the train of workers; 


rable clothing through its instrumen 
lity. 

lL wish | might have recorded it free from 
e proverbial gossip of sewing circles, but 


racity compels me to say that such conver 


tion.as | have narrated, flowed freely at its 
ectings 


Mrs 


aon'a censures was, at the time they were 


The blissfully unconscious object of 
ivered, drilling her Sam in a book of her 
n providing, and indulging the hope that 
embryo ideas would ere long give token 
, shooting.” 

rhe hands of the school-room clock pointed 
The 
ily at the windows, through which the faint 


half-past three, flies were droning 


t perceptible breeze was floating. It was one 
those trying days in the latter part of the 
pring term,” when both teacher and pupil: 

eel ready to endorse most heartily the decla- 

ition of the Wise Man, “ Much study is a 

vearineas to the flesh,” 

I'wo or three little hands fluttered up like 
stless birds as the bell signalled the time for 
veneral exercise; and the tired teacher felt 
ra moment tempted to ignore the fact-—wea- 
y indisposed, as you and I sometimes are 
ven to the exertion requisite for answering a 
estion, But abnegation is part of a teach- 
work, and patiently she heard what each 
tle one would say, and faithfully strove to 

Ah! we 


t refuse to hear, or listen cynically to the 


ike the rough places plain, dare 
tle voices, though they stammer in utterance, 
d propound questions that we deem so plain 
to need no elucidation, for we know them 
be the first out-reachings of the soul in the 
cat life question——" What ia truth?” 

On this particularly sultry afternoon the 
entered into 


ry “object lesson ”’—usually 


‘ith so much gest-—failed to prevent the en- 
ince of Somnus at Oak-Grove School-house. 
nother little hand is thrust upward as the 


wher turns from the blackboard where a few 


Hl 


HEIGHT: 


quick, well-directed strokes have mapped o 

the vertebrates with the different classes 
“Tommy Treadway’s asleep, ma’am ! 
Now, 


occurrence of this kind is not particularly e: 


as every teacher knows full well, a 


couraging, especially when one is doing one’s 
best to be entertaining as well as instruetiy 
After several ineflectual attempts, Tommy is 


recalled from the land of dreams, and assured 


that he “must keep wide awake, for we ari 


going to have a nice talk about birds and 
fishes.” 

Ye Dryads and Naiads! what could be mor 
trying on such an afternoon? Birds and 
fishes !—tantalizingly suggestive—the one of 


delightful grottoes in the deep woods, wher 
the winds are at play, and the sunbeams never 
venture; the other of clear, moss-margined 
pebbly streams of tempting coolness 

Lest our readers should be betrayed, by the 
flattering title of “Oak Grove School-house,”’ 
into harboring erroneous thoughts of ita Dru 
idical shades, I will briefly undeceive them by 
stating that the very unclassical-looking tem 
ple derived its cognomen from a luxuriant 
collection of the aforesaid trees on the Opposite 
} 


aide of t 


1 Tone 
lt was owing to this fortunate circumstance 


that they still waved their boughs in the proud 


assertion, “No feller hath come up against 
us,” 

The “pouring in,” and subsequent “draw- 
ing out’’ process was finished, and the in 


formation imparted “clinched” by an apily 


chosen anecdote ; and, as the hands pointed to 


the hour of four, and the sunbeams fell slant 


} 


ingly through the western windows upon the 


empty seats, brain-wearied and dissatisfied 


with her day's work, Inez Daleaford re-enters 
after finding Suzy’s lost bon 
for the lid te 
Jonny’s dinner-pail—and re-seats herself at he: 
desk to credit the 
The 
altempts at deciphering, she finds to embody 
the * exkus Jon.” 


the most popular name in the school, the brev- 


the echool-room 


net, and searching in vain 


“excuses received for de- 


linquents, firat, after several fruitless 


soul of wit,” John being 
ity calls forth a perplexing train of conje 


tures as to the probable or possible Johr 


referred to. 
The next is more intelligible. 
have a little 


“Mes Please 


more sympathy. 


DALESFORD: 
Epaminodas Jefferson wa 
late, because his foot was very sore and he was 
obliged to walk slowly. 

Mrs, Jerrerson,”’ 





ARTHUR'S LADY'S 


us said Mpaminodans fave no nign of 
or maimed on the playground, but 
ontrary, how was Sympathy te know 
A pecial call for her premence 


rain of thought is brought to a sudden 


Dale sford, mother sald you waa to be 
yme to our house for tea this even 
the matted curla of Tommy Tread 
wide awake,” make their appearances 
ww, and then disappear as suddenly, 

tO JOIN ROME COINpPAaAnion in the 
which in destined to prove nadly 

to the immaculate purity of the 

‘| parel in which his fond mother has 


m in honor of the mee ting of the Aid 


saty lea of salutation which greeted 
ord’a appearance were character 
é various Classen Componing the com 
Oakland, There were the unmi 
mical glaneea of the disatlected : 
red reserve of the ule, who mingled 
rine en” only on oocasiona like the 
| the cordial greeting of true polite 


ita rive in true kindling 


painfully conacioua that 
of the people she Was very 
he had committed at the outset 
le ain Of refuaing to “board round 
equent bold and perriatent innova 
ethoda of teaching and governane 
to the flame 
e enlightened partot the community 
the reformation moat heartily but 
ited the minority, and the child 
belonged almoat wholly to familie 
rvative class 
Lime wore on, though there wa re 
hange in the sentiments of the par 
hildren had been rapidly won over 
vy order of thing for there ia in chil 
inherent love of ayetem, and they are 
ted on the side of order, if it ia pre 
them in a kindly, attractive way: and 
iy had the teacher of Oakland 
were still a few incorrigible apirite of 
ination, two or three clownish boys 
ydeniah girl, who stoutly withatood 
wfangled ways,” and seemed to take a 
ht in every infringement they could 
’ the regulations of the achoo! 
mber of the ladies visited the acene of 
weasionally, and one at least of the 
Mr. Ingram, called quite frequently, 
Mias Daleaford that Chaos had 
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riven place to pan no a remarkable 
Eeree, 

All this, however, did t prevent the you 
teacher from feeling tl vant of parental 
operation moat keen! raeeing that her ach 
fell far below the int she had set upf 
it; and her journal bor requent teatimony | 
the writer's path | ner in the valley t 
on the mountain 

An whe returned her boarding hous 
was met in the wood- by litthe May Ky 
the daughter of her with unmistaka 
amiles of weleom 

"() Mina Daleafor 1 wo glad you 
coming back! Wel vl such a lonely 
without you! Y ever going away 

tny, are you?’ adds ittle one, with ¢ 
dent concern in voice and manner 

‘T can’t promine ce ily, May, dear 
I’m wo glad you ‘ ive me with ye 
and aa ashe stooped jas the child's flu 
cheeks, there were tea n her sad, brown « 

lt was the rreat t in thoae plead 


eves, where the teara w ed up so often 


never flowed, that « ted the aympath 


kind litthe Mra. lever heir firat mee 
She knew pothir { rirl’a hiatery, 
that ahe had bee from her eat 
childhood; bot the 4 d face found re 


entrance to her he tender ny In pa 


manifeated itn ind delicats 


tiona that were 


balm leave 


Cll 


To all who we of discerning 
sufficiently unpre to discern aright 
waa evident that ther id been a shaking 
dry bones, and up into new | 
under the noisele rations of the dé 
cate faced girl wl e Oakland School 
mittee had emp! " many miagivings 

Mr, Frank Ingra ed attention to 
flourishing atate of é chool, oceasiona 
through the colum: paper, and som 
the fouaipa of the community whispered tha 
how many aoever eye The qua might hav 
to the educational intereata of Oakland, it w 
plain the editor had two for the pretty teac her 
irreapective of her profession And the stone 
rolled and rolled, and, contrary to the old 
adage, gathered much moss; so much, indeed 
that when, one bright morning, the worthy 
Mra, Arnold rolled it up to the achool-house 
accompanied by a number of questions pre 


sented point blank, and a generous amount 





(* your 
nial « 
r acho 
Lup! 
my tl 


ey tl 


ine, 
Kver 
takal 


ng 

ot 

nail’ 
tne 

1 tha 
hav 
it wae 
i het 
atone 
» old 
deed, 
yrthy 
OUR, 
pre 


nto! 


TH] 


advice, Miu Dalesford 


unded, and could only |i 


ratuitous wie ae 


ten in dumb pa 
ivity while her visitor drew from her stores of 
till the hand 


ri opening achool, md then took 


utology, crept past the hour 
, 


her mave 


ith many protestations that “she had 


and 


ha ¢ 


meddle or intertere, hoped M ima 

ides 

making unwarrantable dictationa or aug 
had 

her aaa friend who felt a deep intereat 


re to 


wlesford would not for one moment con 


era 
cations, because she advised and 
elled 


coun 


Daleaford astonivhment to 


Leaving Mins 
ve place to hot indignation, the good woman 


nt her way, with the complacent consciou 


of “having discharged her whole duty, 


ilever the CONnmEG HENCE u ight bn 
And Mi 
lewwon, and joined with the children in 


Arn td 


T 
painfully mingling in it 


Dalesford read the beautiful morn 


yer and praise-=-Ma and the im 


rt ol 
th a 
hin with “the eyes of 


the 


her visit all, 


humiliating comparison of her 


thie 


own 
fool wandering 
the enda ol earth 


Mi Ingram continued 
the Jitth 


atill hia visitation 
brown 


with Mi 


d by his cheerfulne 


chool houre, 


ocensionally 


walking hom Duleaford after chool, 


and attractive conver 


ition throwing a little brightnes he 


Shi 


over 


would not regard 
d; he 


to con ides him 


ulway, had not, 


i 


m otherwise than as a friet had never 
her the light at Calm 
iny other light. And #o 
y walked through the 

le, and he told the 


wutterly unprepared for the 


yen 
one cyehning, as 
till, whispering 
her oft-told tale, ah 
revelation; and 


re came first a sudden revulsion of feeling 

could not conceal, and then her heart went 
tin atrong pity to the man thu with pathetic 
heart-oflering at her feet 


that she 


ence laying bi 
the greater 
thone 


attachment | 


not hesitate to any wa 


rer of the two; for hia waa one of 


acters in which such an 


will not call it love parasitic ite nature, 


oul-fibrea to the 


nding asunder thereof; and 


interwoven with the 


her heart, with 
pure, inwrought feelings and fine 


all the 


urged herself with inflicting on 


5 mp 


ea, felt in its acuten smart she 
nnother, 
walks were suddenly di 


Arno! 


ACG UAINLANCEA, 


» Vinita and the 
inued, and Mr 


overal of 


| reported the fact 


her with divers 


¢lf-congratulatory remarks on having warned 
Daleaford, and the reiterated expreasion 
belief 
e did with Mi 


that “he wae trifling with her, 


Maraden.” 


HEIGH 


The golden summer went by, and the yea: 


grew ripe in beauty and fruition, and then 


grew old and 


ipproma hed its end, and went out 


amid the mournful wailings of the night wind 


nd the morning « 


Lhe 


that 


ine, bright and beautiful, 


we hadow and husahing the 


wept the forest aisles, & 
be a house of its badge 
paat to the 


f life when the sad pageantry 


mourning 


when a funeral and turn again 


cheerful light « 


} 
death is over, 


And winter yielded reluctant) y 


to apring, returning ever and anon, as if re 


weakness, and the south wind 


}* nting of hi 


came, s#tealthily resurrecting earth’s buried 


beauty, and “the time of the singing of bird 


d ones Lhiese ¢ hange 
there waa little of 


ol Inez Dale ford 


clouded the 


more; but, save 


nature Varia 
But what 


hex 


look 


brightness of 
those to 


W not one of 


wreck iat, to the ignos 


of the } 
t 


till remained to do and sufler, 
that had 
her pirit, 
before he: 


ittle woman, with no 


not permit the shadow 
to imbittes 


had set 


rt her life 


work Heaven 
index ¢ 
he great grief that looked fort} 
wrought with a cheerful, cor 


effort, that called for all 


btruaive 
ind purest of her inner life, to be 
ltur, demanding a daily renewa 
ho should say he 


would fail 


reward 
broad 


Arnold 


in her effort 


houlde ra 


still bore uy 
bravely to ol y the Injunchion ol 


the 


of the entire community, 


the it} Lie, unto 


burde NH 


even “ bearing of the 


Calling oe 


sionally at the school, she made 


the 


tad 


patronizit observations on work Miss 


Dualeafo accomplishing, reporting in a 
various complaints that had 
that “she was keeping Willie 

“pushing James forward 
that 


fortune to 


lor thoroughnes 


“it would take a 


he pupil upplied with all the books 
‘and “ Mr. B, had told her that 

g every day to withdraw 
school ;” 


cons latory, 


keep 
he ¢ slled for 
Mr. C. wa 


both patronage and children from 


and, taking her leave with the 


‘Now 


, don’t let these things trouble you in the 
least: ju t go right along in the path of duty 
to consequence 


We 
her 


look for « pposition ; go xl are 


without regard must 


actions 


always miscon trued; I can sympathize with 


you,” generally accompanying her closing 


| ket-handker hief, 


train with a display of po 
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Miss Dalesford to smooth her ruf 
| forget her visitor's supereroga 
re as best she might, 


had given place to her fearless 


trewed with unsparing hand the 


her royalty. ‘The scarlet pim- 
roadside again opened its gay 
Dalesford went to her d ally 
ed them over its breast, as if mourn 
he sun hid his face; and the little 
ften smiled than wept; but Inez 
1 to herself in those summer days 
was never clear. 
visits became more frequent, 
more startling, and her hints 
fraught with ominous import. 
the disaffected was increasing 
Miss Dalesford do something to 
w interest ?”’ 
several of the pupils were with 
he school; and the brave heart 
ver in its work. 
to travel the desert day by day, te 
uriness of the journey, the burning 
the thirst, the daily deferred hope 
for a ‘ f life’s greenness and coolness, the 
unva | existence drifting at last into a weary 
ace e of what life brings, with no bright 
dece ve future to expect; the miserable sense 
reciated, unavailing effort, driving 
upon itself, with nothing but the 
et it had expected to find overflow- 
the sparkling elixir of glowing suc 
but aching and unrest, where it 
ked for rest and peace 
no outreaching of the soul to that 
beyond is ever wholly lost; it makes 


i struggle, but helps to give it the 
that shall aid it in gaining the heights 
Phere is no seven-fold burning from 
does not come forth purified from 
vas, if it but wills. 
he eyes to the higher life—whether for 
r others—that is not met by an an- 


There is no uplift- 


beam from the sanctum sanctoruwm with- 
we may fail in our blindness to 
but all shall be 


rom beyond.” 


ght, clear when we 

yas the entry in Miss Dalesford’s 

e glowing noon in those summer 

nd such the annotation, in bold charac- 

h she found, on her return from an- 

1 hurried call to an inyalid she was 
a to visit. 

May Evers came eagerly, informing 

a gentleman called while she was 

he asked for a drink, and then sat 
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down in her chair and wrote a few moments 
that she fancied old Mr. Nott had 
again; but that he was a | deal handsonx 
than Mr, Nott; that he had asked 
her teacher’s name was, an the little na 
when Mi 
“Well, May 
, please.” A: 
htened at t 


returne 
her wh 


rator was going on breathlessly, 
Dalesford interrupted her 
don’t talk to me any m 
the child shrank awa 
white, rigid face and chan oice, 
Inez Dalesford went th the usual routi 
of duties on that afte ne ina drear 
and the little brains { hie 


might have plotted unl lered by the wont 


mischief the 


surveillance ; and the eyes that turned towa 

the teacher’s desk ¥ ex pressions 

curiosity, pity, and ter 
The clouds of g 


glories in the path 


imson threw the 
sun, and the 
reflected beauty on the ea as Inez, wit 
little May, set out 
‘O Miss Dalesfor 
the clouds look beau { wonder if it ist 


“ 


he child, 

the gate of the G nveiled for 

for a little while. 
Tt was a fancy s! indulged in he 


childhood. Ah! sh 


upon the Pearly Gate 


learned to lo 
very far away 
bright dream 


but she would not « 


untutored blias ; sh l upon the ray 
upturned face, and prayed silently that the 
pure-browed child be her might reac! 


“the heights” by some other route than tha 
leading through the dark vistas her feet wer 
treading. 

“You are a little late t) 
Evers said pleasantly, a 
you sick, Miss Inez 


iis evening,” Mrs 
* Ar 
hanging her tone : 
“Oh, no, thank 


they entered. 


she saw the girl’s white face 
you !” was answered, with an attempt at che 
fulness. ‘“ May and I were watching the sw 
set, and so took no not time, I suppose. 
am sorry if you have kept tea waiting—m 
head has ached badly all day—all the aft 


, shall be better t 


noon,” she stammered I 
morrow.” 
Mrs. Evers was trot 
for the sad-eyed 
them, u y quiet and thougl 


she felt 


came in and wi 


tender 


out among 
ful ; sometimes, but rare glowingly comn 
nicative, as if her th s overflowed ; alway 


silent respecting hers carefully guarding 
her past as a casket of sacred treasure, yet p 
sessing yearnings for sympathy, which, at rar 


intervals, approac hed almost to violence 


daily problem for the unphilosophical litt 


woman, which she had tried in vain to solve 
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“ Has bad Bell, or any of those great, dread 
Miss Dalesford trouble to 
lay 2?” she queried of May, after Inez had re- 
tired. 


“No, mamma,” said the child; “they have 


il boys given 


een so good this afternoon; Miss Dalesford 
is been so white and strange, I guess they 
for her, 1 know what 


have ailed her,” she continued; “she seemed 


felt sorry don’t can 
3 well as usual when she came back from the 
, but a strange gentleman had been in, and 
had written something in her little book that 
just have made her very sorry, for she turned, 
h! so pale when she saw it. I wish he had 
not done such a naughty thing, for L liked him 
rst-rate,”’ 
And the child prattled on, while her mother 
seemed lost in thought, 
“T can make nothing out of it,” she said, as 
she related the circumstance to her husband. 
Mr. Evers was as much at loss as herself. 
\ mystery you may well say,” he remarked ; 
“T can conjecture no solution ;” and lacking 
the curiosity and sympathy his wife possessed 
largely, he soon forgot “the mystery” in 
market items of a 


plain newspaper 


lumn. 
Inez breakfast 
sual—perhaps a trifle paler from her sleep- 
She forced herself to partake of 


came down to looking as 
3 Night, 
he delicacies prepared for her as an invalid, 

id, with a little attempt at lightness, reported 
erself convalescent, “I have always been 

ubled more or less with headache,” she ex- 

sined, and the subject of her indisposition 
received no further notice. 

Inez Dalesford had, she thought, stood face 
She had 
bed unsparingly a wound she had delu- 
She had 


iried again her dead which had risen frem 


) face with her heart that night. 
vely taught herself was healed. 


grave where she had laid it years before. 
Carefully sealing together the pages which had 
) stirred the fountain of her soul, she now 
rove to take up again the thread of her life, 
Ah! it 


reemed a cycle of years that intervened! a sin- 


keenly severed on yester noon. 


le summer night and half a day; and, as she 
walked again, through the breezy woods, the 
i beaten path to the little school-house, she 
elt as we feel after the scene in the death- 
hamber—the shroud, the coflin, the dropping 
ods are over, and we turn back to the old 
life, out of which all brightness has departed. 
“Bad Bell,” as she was called, had gone to 
school earlier than usual, and in token of re- 
pentance for her many misdemeanors, swept 
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the floor as neatly as her untidy habits wonld 
permit, and p! aced a spray of honeysuc kle in 
a broken mug on the table. “ For,” as she told 
Lettie Willis, felt Miss Dalesford 


to die: she had seen people look 


“she sure 
was going 
that 


unkempt head 


way before ;” with a wise shake of her 


and “she felt sorry she had 
bothered her so,” 

Miss Dalesford’s notice of these little mani- 
festations was highly gratifying to the poor 
girl, who could scarcely recall the time she had 
done anything to call for thanks before; and, 
she 


managed to pass through the day without once 


strengthened in her resolution to reform 


hiding 


pulling Tommy Treadway’s curls, or 


any of the girls’ dinner-baskets; a feat which 


caused her no little pride ; and the result of 


this suddenly awakened self-respect was a 
half-succeasful attempt to make herself tidy on 
the following morning. ‘True, the elfish locks 
rebelled against the encroachment upon thei: 
wonted liberty, and the brown face gave doubt- 
ful streakings of its original complexion; but 
that had been made 


the evidences an effort 


were unmistakable. 


CHAPTER III. 
The golden summer had drifted into 
with 


autumn its “melancholy days,” whe: 


those whose life-foliage having fallen, ripe 


t 


for the grave, are wont “to perish with the 


flowers.” 
It was Friday evening, and Inez Dalesford 
returning home, fatigued both in mind and 


body was re} icing at the prospect OT rest 


‘Rest for the tired trembling heart, 


And the throbbing o’er-wrought brain 


As she drew near the quaint-looking brown 


house—her home, (ah! how much, and again 
how little there may be in that word,) she was 
startled by the sight of Dr. Winthrop’s dusty 
gig at the little green gate. The brown front 
told no tale, as with its narrow windows it 
looked down at her, like a familiar face, from 
among the locust trees. 


How 


and 


feature of the 
the 


the eaves to the climbing 


well she knew every 


house its surroundings, from swal- 


lows’ nests ander 
rose by the south window, and the clusters 
of periwinkle on each side of the walk lead 
ing up to the front door. 

She found the usually quiet little boarding- 
house in a state of unwonted excitement. An 
invalid on her way to the medical springs had 


been left by the morning coach, the brutal 
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‘he didn’t want the woman 


hands with a baby in her 


| evident that the silver ch 


ds and the labored breathi: 


ingled painfully with the wail 


d, as Inez noiselessly ascended 


p's usually merry face was very 
ve ly 


away; and Inez atole quiet 


passage to profler aasiatance 


rned to the sick room, Aas sh 
uflerer moved uneasily, ‘So 


he When Mr 
“Whem 


murmured, 
she asked, faintly 


ing with at the door 


rd; a young lady who is boar 


the 


* That waa 


repeated patient, as 


her mother 
D 

pted by a violent fit of coug! 
ed 


able 


ersell, 


ind her second initial wa 


everal minutes As 8000 As 


to apeak, she added, eagerly 


Christian name? 
sudden start, as if with pa 


ilent a moment, said with 


t} 
| should like to see that lacy 
| have known her.” 

reminded her of the physician's 
t excitement, and suggested that 
ut 


iit until the morrow; | he re 


ne the interview, 
leep,” she said, “until | know if 
t her opposition was producing 
ect she wished to avoid, Mra. Kver 
i ill Miss Dalesford 
entered the room, softly, the sick 
ying with closed eyea, her hands 
Inez stood 


but 


her upon her breast. 
le looking at her pityingly, 
ognize in the emaciated being the 
confidante of former yeara—beau 
Marion Groves, 


moment the patient opened her 


sparkling, dark orbs. 


Marion!” and 


nvalid were covered with kisses. 


lear the lips and 


your darling little babe?’ she 


ing 


tenderly over the unconscious 


er had spoken no word, save the 


imation on first seeing Inez, 
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“Tam afraid you PANS Lig 


cool hand softly over marble w 


under the waves « 


he 


touch 


sick w oher. “ Dor 


me, Inez! worthy, 


knew all, you w d spurn me fr 


you,’ 


Inez trembled viol t her worda, | 


" 
LO COMI 


answered soothir ( 1 gy her 


herself, The child oke d cried | 


oualy, 


“ Tle is alway fy trangers,”’ anid | 


mother, as Inez tox but the little « 
smiled up in the f iver him, a: 
nestling his golde: ier breast, y 
oon asleep agail 
The sick womai uneasily 
tell 


:“T muat m4 ens 


w 


cannot you said 


length th; | wish ¥ 
rFecing Ines 
again + her, ‘Mra, 
h to be left alor 


ht, 


to reat to-night 
to demur 
will watch with n 
with her; L shall: Laie i 
I shall tax y« 


murmured, at 


and to-n 
Yea, 


racted 


row truly 


hie 


ihn a 


cont 


apasm of | lay the | 


here t lore by my 
Ineg atill hesitated 
* Do not be aff time 
; pl 
h to perio! 


my 


not yet come, l to Go 


for me that I 


it 


may 


alec }) 


Her friend left | to 


Hong he r he 


ygue thrill er 


vague feeling of fear 
strings, and a shu 
her "Ton y | 

; 


’ The wor dl 


eT iike AD 


over hail tax you sul 
burning into | 
liy 


me inexplic al 
to i 


cently,’ 
brain, with the t t a hidden 
this 


iy 
blighted 


whe ti 


connecting \“ 
about 
to 


wked with atron 


her was 


knelt 


way with 


revealed; and petit 


strength for the suflerer 

cryings that she might di « humbly the « 

in which a new elem of bitterness seem 

about to be mingles 

be d the / rye 

y during the long 
But 


he ar f pain which in 


lt would oture which 


the two suffered m 


weary hours of that no !——gu 


fixes a barb on 
cence cannot know 

About 
superhuman strength, rose t 


midnight t woman, as if | 
>A Billing posture 
remon 


“ Dor 
key and look 11 


ne could 


and, before her startled nur 
strate, exclaimed in an ted manner: 
speak to me, pray; t thiv 
the tray of the amall for a purple port 


folio,” 
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She remained sitting until she received it. 

“ Now call Miss Lynne,” she said, hurriedly, 
Mra, Evers hesitated a moment. 

‘You mean Miss Dalesford ?” 

She nodded assent, and added; “Go, quick 
Misa Daleaford 


ly The summons brought 


promptly to her bedside. 


"Oo be suffered 


Inez! mereiful; I have 


deeply ;” she said pleadingly, as her friend 


ippeared, “T could not have wronged you 


» eruelly—you, my friend, who loved and 
trusted me ao deeply H but, O Inez! I loved 
him with a love that was madness; | have had 
my recompense,” 
Inez grasped a chair for support, as the 
tricken being handed her a package of letters, 
und covered her face with her hands, 

“T would have made reparation afterward, 
ut I could not learn the whereabouts of either 
f you; and I learned recently that he em- 
irked on the fated Sea G 

All this Dalesford 
and, and now she turned and left the room 


Her 


lanched face called forth a startled exclama 


time Inez uttered no 


with a firmer step than she had entered. 


nm from Mrs, Evers, whom she met at the 
ior; but without appearing to notice her, she 
irried to her room. 

I will not attempt to record the struggle, 
mg and terrible; enough, she came forth 
t last, purer from that seven-fold burning 
earer the heighta, from that fearful con- 
ict. 

As the gray light of morning crept into the 
ick chamber, Inez re-entered, softly. Marion 
wain hid but there was nothing 


f reproach in the tone or words that greeted 


her face; 


er, 
May Heaven forgive you as truly aa I do, 
Marion; let us bury the dead past out of 
rhe little child was reaching out his tiny 
hands to her, and as she bent to take him up, 

i@ pressed the seal of forgiveness on the cold 
row of the dying woman, 

“O Inez! you are an angel truly, and I can 
trust in Heaven’s pardon now. Yea, 1 could 
go in peace but for my child;” and her great, 
lark eyes were fixed pleadingly on her friend's 
we, as the little one nestled up to her, and 
wed ita content 

“Has any one claims upon your child ?” 

“He has no claims on any one,” the mother 
inswered, bitterly, My husband’s family have 
never recognized me, being opposed to our 
narriage, 


You remember Albert Ware, Inez ?—truly 
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I was not worthy of him, and he was taken 
Poor little 
vdded, 


her 


my child born, 


life's 


away before was 


rough sea! od 


looked 


full of the anguish of mother love and 


one, a waif on she 


plaintively, as she at the child, 
eves 
pity. 

“Then, Marion,” 


me with 


said Inez, quickly, “leave 
My heart is 


own to 


me, hun- 


something of my very 


uwked to be allowed to kisa her babe 


once more, and laying Inez’s hand amid the 


golden curls of the little one, 80 soon to be 


motherleas, she said, solemniy: “I give him 


, Inez; let no one take him from 


to you 

you,” 
She sank back upon her pillow, exhausted, 

but The 


presaing from 


a peaceful amile on her face. 
lifted 


yet in 


with 


burden of sin and care 


her soul, it seemed, while even its 
clay tabernacle, to rise up unto the Infinite. 

“*'The inhabitants shall no more say I am 
sick; they shall return and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads, 
They shall obtain joy, and gladness, and so: 
row, and sighing shall flee away, » 8 
even them will I bring to my holy mountain, 
There is a river, the streams whereof make 
glad 

When the sun looked down with. his full, 
glad amile upon the earth, the tired spirit was 
borne-——-we may hope—to the land where “ they 
have no need of the sun, for the Lamb is the 


light thereof.” 


Many were the conjectures, and profuse the 
interchanges of opinion, when, after the death 
of Marion Ware, it that 
had given her child to Mias. Dalesford, and 
that the latter had accepted the charge. 

“What in the world does she want with that 
two-year-old baby, I'd like to know?” 
interrogative exclamation of 


was learned she 


was 
the reiterated 
Mra. Anson, 
Mrs, Arnold called upon Inez, at an early 
day, “to suggest the expediency of placing 
the child in a home for foundlings; there was 
an excellent institution of the kind, at M 
and really, Miss Dalesford could not meet the 
expense and care of such a charge.’”’ 
with the utmest 
annihilated: the 


frigidity of her 


Inez heard her through 


coolness, and then almost 


stout lady with the polite 
reply. 

Mrs. Arnold reported, as the result of: “her 
conscientious effort,” that Miss Delesford had 
the most repellant cold- 


“treated her with 
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né one else ventured to interpose with 
eit! tions or advice. 
Ine ed herself unweariedly to her 


char ng vacations, procuring the ser- 
Vice irse when engaged ; and the little 
one ih her with an affection beautiful to 


( To be conti ued. ) 


 —a~w @ oe 
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| 


TCH HIM WHO CAN, 
= N OW clear the decks, boys, and let’s have 
4 { h him who can.’” Two rows of 
placed back to back down the 


ro t one less in number than those play- 
ing, W with hands joined and backs to th« 
cha ked slowly round and round as 
Katey played the piano. The instant the music 
stop} every one was to fling himself or her- 
self into a seat; and, as there was one chair 
short, one person was excluded each round, and 
le inding. Then sly Katey played her 
str the most artful way, now feinting, as 
W nd affecting to be on the point of 
ste g, when some one would be betrayed 
int iking a dive at the seat; now hurrying 
or that the whole party had to canter round 
al ! nd till they were out of breath Sud- 
de ‘ e the abrupt stoppage of the music; 
and such a scuffling, tumbling, and staggering ; 
atter of chairs knocked together, and 
hysterical screams from laughing and squeez- 
h frantic and convulsive struggling, 

ul heat and fluster followed, that it was 
eally the most exhilarating spectacle in the 
W hough, of course, extremely vulgar. 
Mos mical was it to see the long, stooping 
figure of Lord Shipton coursing round and 
iursed round by one of the lively girls, 

nervous about his corns, half enjoying 

the romp, and treated with the most profane 
disrespect. Billy Webber was the leader; he 
had rrowed a pin from Miss Katey, with 
which he had pinned back his clerical coat 
tails for better freedom of action, As at the 
el each round a fresh chair was taken 
a und a fresh person became “out,” it was 
g¢ to see how the excitement and the 
desperation of the struggle increased, and one 


At 


t it was reduced to two persons, the Rev. 


would have thought a life was at stake, 
Mr. Webber (a most grotesque figure, with his 
clerical coat tails pinned back, and his face 


showing signs that would be accepted in a 


rt of law as certain evidence of heat), and 
Miss P 


lly, both walking round and round, 
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hands joined, and a s 
The young lady w 


though her fine hair v 


down at the back, ar x 


with a hasty hair-pin. H 


covered with a ric 
her collar rather aw: 
“torn off her back 


stepping awkwardly or 


chair between then 


f this publicity 
tossed, coming 
d up temporarily 


licate cheek wa 


ae 





wing color, and 
, Was her dress 
Lord Shiptor 


the mélé B but 


withal she wasafine and moat picturesque figure 
Both danced round, P falling into all man- 
ner of attitudes, panti: ke some hunted faw: 
hardly able to star ighter—flustered 
heated, tumbled Mr. Webber bent dow 
his eyes fixed on ] if he was waiting 
for a bird to rise; | ur very limp; he 
also much out of b and both slippi 

round, watching each other’s eyes as in a duc 
with daggers. Kat y protracted the 
situation until it be lly “stretched, 
now affecting to verge of stopping 
and causing the ex rgyman to make 

plunge at the chair. “] ick Polly!” sai 
the father eager “Watch his eye, wat 
his my Instantly the musi 


eye, 
stopped ; the chair 1 ‘ 
the attack mads 


least, Polly w 


lap of the clergyman—wher 


slips off, and aowl!l 
yround—not ungracet 
clergyman is tr 
Shrieks of la 
Vociferous tongue 
claim the victory, wl 
by * Lord Chief Justice § 
matter is referré 

full of the wild 

in scarcely a W 

the of He I 
pieces ie on I i 


love 


Pe rey Fit gera 


chi 


his ir 


GIVE a 
exercise 
he will be happy. 
health, simple 
variety in his « pation 


happy and ex; 


LET us not fail to scatt 
the seeds of kindness and 
them will 
lives, it will perfur ir 8 


doubt] 7 pe 


eyes.— Madame S 


ul d totte red wit 


are on it—or, 


be almost in tl 


suddenly the se 


es and sits on the 
ter all—while tl 


the vacant frame 
m tablea 


ted as both sid 


this 


given, as of cours 
pton,” to whom tl 
favor. She rise 
d bids her sister 
me up, dear, for 
1 ' 


im ail coming 


to love, to play, t i 
1 affections, ar s 


n the conditions 


reise, and a litth 
and he will b 4 | 
r along our pathway & ' 
ympathy. Some . 
but if one only 


teps and rejoice ou 








them, 
licity, 
yming 
rarily 
k was 
r, and 
dress, 
pton’s 
ay but 
figure. 
| man- 
| fawn, 
stered, 
down, 
raiting 
ip; he 
ipping 
a due 
ed the 
ched,’ 
ypping, 
nake 
”? said 
watch 
musi 
d wit! 
—OFr, al 
in th 
he seat 
on the 
rile the 
frame 
ablea 
h sides 
course 
om the 
1e rises 
r sister 
lear, for 
ning t 


” 
. fh 
rs, 


play, t 


ns, and 


tions of 


a littl 
will be 


pathway 
Some 0! 
ne only 


pice our 
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BIRDS AT THE 


WINDOW. 


work,” grumbled John 
the minister’s 
house, and saw Jenny, the minister’s daugh- 


“ } YETTER be at 
Spence, as he passed 
ter, feeding the birds that came every day to 
her window. “ My girls have something else 
to do. 


] 


4 ” 
aoings, 


I'll not give a cent to support such lazy 


“Good-morning, Mr. Spence,” said a friendly 
voice, 

“Oh! it’s. you. 
Nice day, this.” 


“Elegant ! 


Good-morning, Egbert. 


Balmy as May and soft as June. 
I was going round to see you.” 
“Ah! Just 
time.” 
“Yes I want to know 
how much you will put down for Mr. Elder’s 





mu, 


met, then, in the 


in the nick of time. 
salary this year. We want to increase it five 
hundred dollars, if we can.” 

The countenance of Mr. Spence fell. He 
pushed out his lips, and looked hard and dis- 
agreeable. 

“ Not one cent,” was his slow, emphatic an- 
swer, 

“Oh! you’re jesting, Mr. Spence,” said his 
neighbor, 


“No; I’min earnest. My girls have some- 


thing better to do than feeding birds, 
Humph !”” 
“ Feeding birds! I’m blind as to your 


meaning,” returned Mr, Egbert. 


“Let me open your eyes. Come back with 
me a littl 


They turned 


way.” 


and walked a short dis- 
tance, 
“Yes, there it is, 


came in view of the 


said Mr. Spence, as he 
“Do 


And he pointed to a window 


minister’s house. 
vou see that?” 
where Jenny Elder, the minister’s daughter 
stood feeding half a dozen birds that flew close 
to her hand; one or two of them even lighting 
on her shoulder. 

“Well, that is beautiful!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Egbert. 

“ Beautiful ?” 

“Yes; don’t you think so?” 

“T think she’d better be at work,” replied 
Mr. Spence, in a hard voice. 

Mr. Egbert turned and looked at his neigh- 
in mute surprise. 

“T mean just what I say,” added Mr, Spence. 
“My daughters have no time to waste after 


nick of 


that fashion, and |] 


any obligation to support other people’s daugh- 


can’t see that I am under 


ters in idleness.” 

“Jenny Elder is no idle girl,” said Mr. Eg- 
bert, a little warmly. 

“ Don’t you call that idleness ?” 

“No. The 
ten minutes spent with these birds will sweeten 
She will 


chirping and twittering as she goes about her 


It is both rest and invgioration. 


her life fur a whole day. hear them 
household duties, and be stronger and more 
cheerful in consequence.” 

Mr. Spence shook his head, but not with 
the emphasis of manner shown a little while 
before. <A his 


new thought had come into 


mind, A bird had flown in through a window 
of his soul. 

‘Work, work, work, every hour and every 
minute of the day,” said Mr. Egbert, “is not 
best for any one—not best for Jenny Elder, 


nor for your daughters, nor mine.” 


as Nobody said it was,” replied Spence. 
“ But—but—”’ His thoughts were not very 
clear, and so he hesitated. 


“The rest that gifes to the mind a cheerful 


tone, that makes it stronger and healthier, is 


the true rest, because it includes refreshment 
and invigoration.” 


““ Nobody denies that,” said Mr. Spence. 


{nd may not Jenny’s ten moments with 


the birds give her just the refreshment she 


needs, and make her stronger for the whole 
day? If not stronger, then more cheerful; and 
you know how much comfort to a household 
one cheerful spirit may bring.” 

“You have such a way of putting things,” 
replied the neighbor, in a changed voice. “I 
Cheerful 


I am weary looking at dis- 


never saw it in this light before. 


ness—- oh, dear! 
If feeding birds at the win- 
dow is an antidote to fretfulness, I shall re- 


contented faces. 


commend my children to begin at once.” 

“ Let the birds come first to vour window,” 
said Mr. Egbert. 

“Oh, I’m too old for anything like that,” 
was replied. 

“To the windows of your soul, I mean.” 

Spence shook his head, “ You shoot too 
high for me.” 

“Thoughts are like birds—right thoughts 
like doves and sparrows ; wrong thoughts like 
hawks and ravens, Open the windows of your 
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thoughts come in 
will sing to you and fill 
They will bear you up 
will lift you into pure: 
will see clearer and feel strong 


happier 


the y 
ill be a wiser and a 
id hear any one talk just as you 


a You lo h 


rt of things in such a strang 


iid the neighbor, 


ret dow n to the heart of th ings, 


ht,’ was the smiling answer 
I want to know how much we may 
you toward Mr, Elder’s salary 
windows. Let just and gene! 
me in,” 
is last year; perhaps more, 
e matter,” was replied 
y at dinner with his family, on 
Spence broke the constrained 
ual accompaniment ol thei 


} } 


e words 
eautiful sight this morning 
ntence and the tone in which it 
re a surprise, A weight seemed 
every one—a shadow fell from 
untenance, All eyes were fixed 
yn him, 
Elder at a window, with the wild 
from her hands and sitting on 
’ added Mr. Spence. 
said Margaret 


ughter, a light breaking over her 


l've seen it ofte n,” 


ny 18 BO LOC od and sweet that even 


ve her. 1 wish they would come 


ask Jenny her secret,” said th 
entleness in his voice that wa 
e to Margaret that she looked at 
ler, Mr. Spence noticed and 
meaning of her look. He felt it 
n and a rebuke 
ilence passed away. First o 
then another was unloosed ; and 
the whole family were in ples 
tion—a thing so unusual at me 
h one noted the fact in a kind 
irprise, 
opened the windows of his 
ind let the singing birds come in 
of that day he pondered the new 
ted by his neé ighbor ; and the more 


ed them, the clearer it 


became 
was a better way to secure the hap- 
mself and family than the hard and 


he had been pursuing. Minds 


HOME 


MAG 


di Taste 


_ 


needed someth in 4 


and feelings had th needs, ou 


hunger must be sat 


As he came hom: he p that ever 


lows of whi 
bir ds. And 
mbered he \ 
hior a canary 
ox N ONnseTK« 


than wasting 


ing, he passed AY 
were filled with ca 
as his eyes reste d on tl 
often he had heard M 
and how he had a 
you've got somethis 
your time with bird 
Mr, Spence saw i different lig! 
now, 
“She shall have 
to himself, and turned @ store 
“© father! not f 
Mr. Spence wa 


id, speaking 


rprise at the 


that came fro 


Margaret, when sl ood that he ha 
| eul fille d her 


udden outburst 


really brought li 


She threw t his neck ar 


eyes, 


kissed him 


“ 


It was 80 ki wanted 


! ird BO Thus h!” ah BO FOOL 


and do everythit 

What a sweet { ’ m the heart 
of Mr. Spen¢ rh. Tl 
delight of this n gre than any 
thing he rememb« e experienced fi 
years, 

“T am glad my has given y« 


] 


so much pleasure subduir 


Wie red 
his voice that he m betray too much ¢ 
" 


what he felt. “It 


said ” 
“It’s a beauty,’ MM aret, feasting 


her eyes on the | 1 I'll love it, if 


doesn’t sing a nol 
“Such a little tl 
ure!’ Mr 


pondering this new 


» mud h pl 


Spence el as he t 
And to his 
thought came thi ip of water 
a little thing, but it is sweete! 
than nectar 

And then, as i 


in his goul, a wi f new 


d been opened 
ideas and 
thoughts came i: und he tha 
the body > and 
that unless thes ied, life would 

poor and dreary) his life, and the 


lives of his wife and ‘ had for the m« 


the mind had needs 


part been, 
Mr, Spence nev 
the birds fly in and al |} 
Mr. Egbert next 
scription for the mi: 


it window, but let 
Wher 
doubled his sub 
ry.— Lhe Wi 
r, 8. A. 


leasure, 


mngman, 





light 


king 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 


No. VI. 


\V E had a very nice supper at the doctor’s, 
Some people go visiting just to eat, and 
have a good time generally—a real stuffing 
bee—but we didn’t. The deacon had to con- 
fer with the doctor about increasing Brother 
Jinkins’s salary, and Sister Bodkin and I had 
talk about the annual missionary-box, and 

e Mite Society, and the festival to pay for 
the new church bell; 80 that neither of us went 
| irposely to tea, 

Oh, she had some of the daintiest jumbles at 

ipper! I do believe I must have eaten six, 

nvhow! I was so pleased with them that I 

‘kk my pencil and blank book out of my 

ticule and wrote down just how they were 

ide, 

rake one pint of sour cream, three eggs, two 

ps of white sugar, one teaspoonful of soda; 

son with cinnamon, cut in rings, and fry in 

t lard to a light brown, Any housewife will 

that the lard in which they are fried does 

t penetrate, because there is no lard among 

e ingredients, 

Sister Bodkin says when she makes nice 
say when she is expecting company— 
makes them exactly like this recipe; but 

hen she makes for the hired men and her own 
healthy family to eat, every-day cakes, she 

es light-brown sugar, and makes the sour 
ream about half buttermilk; and even then 
ey are excellent, 

I learned a new thing, too, about pickles. 
We have good cider vinegar; but every time 
| make a jarful of pickles a scum will rise on 
top before the y are all uae d, and then the vine 

ir will lose its acidity, and the last of the 

ickles are generally thrown out. Sister Bod- 
kin always puts in a handful of crushed horse- 
radish roots among her pickles before she pours 
the vinegar over, and it preserves them, and 
he last are better than the first. There is no 
etter preservative than horseradish roots 
lhey are easily grown, too, The lower side of 
ler garden is loose, loamy soil, and the boys 
plowed a deep furrow, and set out in it a row 

roots, and then filled in loosely about them, 
good, rich leaf and chip manure, with an occa- 
sional shovelful of sand scattered about, and 
they always have all the horseradish roots they 


want to use. After a root is dug up, and she 


hus cut off and used all the long, shapely, 
straight ones, she seta out the top again with 
the thick root attached, and presses the earth 
closely around it, and it will grow, and hex 
long row across the garden is always there 
Sister Bodkin’s work lay on a chair be ide 
the lounge in the sitting-room, so as to be 
handy to pick up whenever a moment's leisure 
offered itself. 


in twenty guesses. 


No one would guess what it was 
The doctor had a poor 
student, a motherless young man, over whom 
sister exercised all a mother’s care and watch- 
fulness. She saw the cloth just be gint ing to 
grow bare, and a little thin on the knees of his 
gray cloth pantaloons, and he had no pie ces left 
So she availed herself of 
the 


to patch them with, 
the last alternative, which was to cut off 
legs about half way above the kn ea, and 
change the right to the left, and the left to the 
That brought the knees at the back of 
and, though they were thin, they 


right. 
the legs: 
would never wear out then. The seam ran 
right round the legs, be sure, but she sponged 
and pressed them nicely and amo ithly, and no 
one would observe it unless he scrutinized pretty 
close ly. ] thought that was very clever of her, 
besides being so motherly, and kind, and care- 
ful. After a pair of pantaloons has once been 
patched, they will seem and feel shabby to 
some folks, 

The legs must be cut off exactly alike, and 
in precisely the same place, and before they 
are sewed on they must be basied, so as to 
make the seams on the outside of the leg meet. 

Good Sister Bodkin! 1 felt as if I wanted 
to frame her dear loving face between my two 
palms, and kiss her in a neighborly way; but 
then she would not have understood me, and 
the why and the wherefore of it; she would 
have blushed and twisted her neck in trying to 
get away, and have said: “Oh, you Vipsey 
Potts, of all queer women you do have the 
queerest, oddest w ays ad 

Some women are so seif-sacrificing, and so 
noble, and lovable, that to me they almost 
seem sanctified, holy . 

But it was nearly bedtime, and Humbug was 
whinnying out at the post in the street, and 
wanting to hurry home to her colt that was 
shut up in the stable. 

(87) 
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make 


a friend 


fresh air, that used t my 
yr ago, came not to me as 
me. While the deacon was cosey 
e in his lined camlet cloak, th« 
breath 

I didn’t like it very well of 
said that | 


the doors of the wagon-shed in a 


and set me to whee zing 


he chuckled and 
iber night. 
it and told him it was his own 
he drove so fast, and ke pt « lick- 
mare, and making her go faster 
said he had to do it, for the 
been shut up the whole after- 
ted its grog by that time. So I 
hawl artistically round my head 
10uth, to shut out the fresh air, 
da familiar hymn as the wheels 
urriage buzzed up the hills and 
. and bobbed across the culverts, 
ar old gate at home. 
had Brook 
] 


ing a couple the following day, 


been over to 


kins 
1 Jonathan 
knew that 
intend stopping for supper. He 
not the 


n his way home, an 
in the stable before he 
and 


dined at wedding, 


early tea he wouldn’t mind wait- 
urdly knew what to do, because 
whitewashing, and 
tly until we would get everything 
ely. The girls looked aghast at 
Somehow one does want things a 
Ida 
, and they went into the dining 


r, and I heard 


what shall we do? 


had de pe nde d 


when the preacher comes, 


her gasp out 
us just leave it to Pipsey,” was 
You know she has a way of get- 
| kinds of scrapes, with fifes a-toot- 
ners a-flying, and honors cluster- 
er; let us not worry, but keep cool, 
the corners, and do whatever she 
lo! Tm 
st a human man, made out of the 
earth.” 
i believe it? While I stood before 
rd, bending, with the two wide-open 


not afraid of the poor 


two hands, contriving how to get 
supper out of next to nothing, | 
idest little rap at the back door, 
to open it, who should be there 
w Gordon’s little Flossy. She 
Potts, my ma sent you this cake, 
and she hopes you'll like it. It 


r Woman’s Fruit Cake.’” And 
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there, folded up i newspaper, was 
cake of her own mak 

Tell youl that I 
her; tl 


Mothe: H 


J said : thank 
pboard was 


until 


and love 
like old 
came,” 
The child 
laugh, and with a 
hands, leaped off th: s like a playful, happy 


the cak 
sparl bright, su 


pat of her bunchy litt 


lamb as she ran home 
So there 


came as unex pect uy, u Li 


was that 1 ward supper 


it had drop, 
down out of the serene blue heavens at the 
door of my empty cu} 

Next I made some t, and told Ida t 
int ol 


the 


take the dish with a cold chicke 


and gravy in it, a meat off t! 


th what cold gra 
dish. Th 
cupboard, lik 


bones, and put it in 
there was in the bot f the 
were three cold | 

wise, that I told her to | d cut in litth 
blocks, and put ir hicken, and the 


take those two old ead and butter 


that were left of the « lunch the day I 
went to the bridge ry them on to 
with the buttered Then add butter 
pepper, and salt, ar y they began to ge 
warm to pour ove! f cream, and 
before it came t ik ina couple 
the cover fitted 
closely over the top iat would 
the 
and there must be 
idded yet, I knev 


il mush, which | 


fresh eggs, and set 


make thr 


} 


fourth be 


1 


things for tea. W 
Brother Jinkins was 
something more subs 
There was some cold 
cut in thin slices ai til it was brow: 
taking care to turn carefully, so 


not to muss then them Jooking as 


appetizing as | 


Well, with biscuit, and tea, 


Vy i lly, and pic kles 


and nice hard 
yellow butter, and 

and honey in the c was @ supper go 
I had a geraniu 


ne of the bran hes 


enough for any pre 
in full bloom, and I cut 
and set it in a little vase at the back part of 
the table; and when | lded this finishing 
touch, I called the girls in, 


this will do.” 


and said: “See if 


Lily peeped in, and then flew to the dining- 
room door, and with very round eyes, said 
“Tda Josephine Potts, just 
things up nicely! | 


come here! Oh 
can’t our Pipsissiway 
believe she was born to be an empress, ora 
milliner, or something uncommon ;” and then 
she caught me and kissed me as noisily a8 
though she were a young bear. 


We all, Brother . included, like Mrs 
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Gordon’s cake, and because anybody can make 
it, 1 will give you the recipe, 


She takes dried fruit—say apples or peaches 


—and cuts them up into pieces about the size of 


raisins, and cooks them a little while, until 
they are about half done, in just water enough 

cover them well. Then she pours off the 
uice, and cooks them in molasses enough to 
merely cover them, This done, her fruit is 
prepared ready for the cake. She makes it 
like we all make a good, plain cake, only she 
ses molasses instead of sugar. When dipping 
or pouring the batter into the pan, she occa- 

nally puts in a spoonful of the prepared 
fruit. It will require to bake longer than cakes 
isually do, and is really good ; and there is uo- 
It is 


i little trouble to prepare the fruit, and is good 


ily too poor to have this kind, surely. 


economy of time to fix a quart bowl full at 


ice. 
While we had a good fire in the kitchen, I 
ld the girls it would be a saving of time, and 
utter 
y h the water out of the teakettle and make a kettle 
f mush, to fry when needed, and also to put a 
( uple of handfuls of those nice dried cling 
iches in the ste wpan on the back part of the 
tove to cook slowly. They would come handy 
for supper any time within a week, maybe 
when we had company, or I had a sick spell, 
7 when some one would drop in too late for 

uw regular meals, 

I have learned that these little things never 
me amiss. Any morning that I sleep a little 
ile, or have bre ad to sponge before break fast, 

und not time to bake or boil potatoes, then I 
mush. It is a good breakfast dish, if not 

t on the table too frequently. 

While there was a good fire, too, I put on a 

gallon of new buttermilk to boil, with which 


kles toseald the flour for setting yeast, as we had 
good bake the next day. It is easier prepared 
ium than to cook, and mash, and strain potatoes, 


ches ud fuss around and make so many things to 
rt of wash, and makes better bread in the end. I 
While 


must be 


this is a great saving of time. 
the buttermilk is 
irred 
curd, 


I said at night: Now if to-morrow is a good 


hing 
f over the fire it 
that it form a 


often, so will not 


day, 1 must run around a little among my 
they’ll begin to think I don’t care 


it ighbors ; 


much for them. I always have a good time of 
it, and come home fe eling so much better, and 
loving my home so much more; and then | 
always learn something new. Now don’t think 


that I mean gossip, news, tattle; not that, 
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e, and water, and opportunity, to take half 
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but to learn something new, and good, and 
useful to myself and to my friends. 

I had an attack of the asthma in the night, 
The 


sweat rolled off my face, and I was so oppressed 


and thought I would die of suffocation. 
in trying to breathe that I could not spare 
breath to thank my family for the little kind- 
nesses they bestowed upon me, 

So my plans for the day were broken upon, 
and I was glad to sit in my sewing-chair and 
darn socks, and put pockets in the girls’ new 
dresses, and sew on buttons and LOO ps for the 
men, and make myself useful. 

I always keep my work-basket handy, so if I 
am not very well, or sit down to wait until the 
busy men come to their meals, or a neighbor 
woman comes in to sit awhile, then I can im 
prove the time, and sew on a patch or darn a 
heel, or do something to save the passing mo- 
ments, 

Sometimes easy, idle women, who are never 
in a hurry, will sit and sit, and, in spite of your 
intimations to the contrary, will tell all about 
their neighbors’ affairs, and thus kill a great 
deal of precious time. 

While we do most heartily disapprove of too 
about, and too 


taik 


much visiting and gadding 


many long stories, and too much about 
our neighbors, and their private affairs, we 
must be friendly, and courteous, and kind, 

] believe the poor illiterate woman who calls 
and sits an hour or two, should leave your 
threshold a better and a gladder woman than 
when she came. Into her spirit you should 
infuse some of the strength of own. 
Make her happier, and the more willing to 


bear her cross cheerfully, no matter if that 


your 


cross bea drunken, brutish husband, a petulant 
old mother-in-law, a daughter disgraced in the 
eyes of the world, or a poor idiotic baby. 

Oh, too often these crosses are carried with 
God help us to 


= 


making 


tears and wails, unreconciled ! 
see wherein we can aid in them 
lighter ! 

I would not let Ida wash the blankets and 
sheets the next day, as she had i: tended, be- 
cause she was up with me so much in the night ; 
so I sent Jonathan up the creek to get the 
Widow McRae. 


with the help of the wringer could do the wash- 


She is a little woman, but 


ing very easily. 

She is an excellent washer, with two excep- 
tions, and they are very common ones among 
allwomen. She is very apt to allow the stains 
to settle in the tablecloths, unless I watch her 
pretty closely. It is caused by putting them 


in water that is not boiling, and does not 
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boiling heat while they are in 


“ Wall, now, Miss 


ive the biler off out o’ yer way 


she said to me, 


time. 


d a minute.” 


I jest want these table- 


said I, “I want 
riskly about ten minutes; if not, 


little widow,” 


settle in them, and we'll 
at all, at all! 
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never 
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western paper, and that explain 
don’t scald any dirty or stained 


Wash 


oiling water, if you like. Som 
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od on a handkerchief, is bette: 

iwater. But we must learn thes 
experience,” 

proud that I could teach thé 

Wid 


mak 


something that would help t 


good 
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one. her how to wash men’s socks. 
Son will give them a few rubs on thi 


boa 
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well, r 


minute; then soap the dirty pla 
them and give them a g 
rubbi: the board, first thing, before they 
} 
go dow 
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ning at 


the sudsagain. Rub and squeez 

is all out; roll them up, begin- 
ye, or, laid in a fold from the heel, 
Put them in the 


ner through another hot suds, with- 


d squeeze well. 
ap on; wring them a half dozen 
hen they smell clean, why they 
Don’t give one fold, and one wring 
id sling them without turning 
s the line, and call them washed. 
put into the right shape for the 
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short for his toes, you can stretch 


you hang them up. 
a lit 
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strekk 
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ble work w 


length; if the leg is too small, 
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lake a pride in doing this hum- 
land honorably, for the love you 
ear feet that they will cover and 
All work where love is, 


bear t a 


make < rtable, 
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is honorable, and is employment to 


the hands that obey the desires of the heart. 
more or less 
n, until lately. It 
that will make a 


fer old, soft, white 


I had always been troubled 
about the dishcloth 
is not every quality 
dishcloth. Most wi 
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der, that it answers a poor purpose. A piec 
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the wind, down 
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to my very feet, « 
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“Oh, dear me, Pi; ‘ 


looked as surprised 


said; “you 
new dishcloth 
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intertwining 


valentine, all embellish: vith doves, 


and cooing, and adorned th 


hearts, and all manner of ft nonsense. O 


dear, but that was funny d she leaned out 


of the window and g and merrily. 


I was a little “ riled,’ 


my thumb and finger 
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a face as if | 
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looked at it as 
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it away from me, a! 
cloth, Cousin Ol?” and then I 
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l’il let 
dozen times if you wi 
“No, kiss her yours d I, a little net- 
tled ; “T’d rather have a ean, 
nicely-hemmed, new d th, 


lid good one, too, 
half a 


up to me.” 


and you k Lenore 


respec table, 
any time, in 
noist, 


preference to your | clammy, 


rn 
} 
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gummy, buttery, s third-cousin’s 


and as I folded the clean, dry cloth, 


and laid it in my |} 


kisses ;”” 
izine reticule, on 
top of my handke: nelling bottle, I 
my end of her 


ndow with a de- 


heard her snap 
merry laugh, and « 
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I don’t know whether sh« 
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was mad or not; 
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it was a good chance t 1 satisfactory dish- 
cloth, and pay her out of the sa 
that she had dealt out to me. 


ne kind of coin 
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To cool my excitement I reached down into 
my capacious reticule, and took out and smelt 
of my hartshorn, and then bit off a generous 
bite from the dry calamus root that I always 
keep about me. It is good to steady one’s 
nerves and make a person feel kind of peart 
like. 

When I got home I washed the new dish- 
cloth, and hung it up where such things be- 
Jong. It was a square piece of that kind of 
blue-and-white cotton check—the white pre- 
dominating—of which farmers’ and mechanics’ 
shirts are made. 

It was soft, and nice, and new, and easily 
kept clean, and was just the kind I had been 
desiring for that use. 

I went to Pottsville and bought three yards 
of it, sixteen cents a yard, and made it all up 
into’cloths of a convenient size, and hemmed 
them nicely. One is in the wash every week. 
We keep them in one end of a certain drawer, 
and I] like the arrangement very much. We 
use old white linen towels to wipe the dishes 
on. They are always kept dry and white. A 
calico rag is just the thing to wash pots and 
kettles, and spiders and pans. 

One should observe caste in dishcloths. 
There is the aristocratic and the plebeian, and 
each should keep its own place and station. 
Unles care is exercised in this matter, there 
will be bad work made. 

Just after I had slipped off into a good, sound 
sleep last night, I was wakened by grandma’s 
shrill ery of: “Ho, Pipsey! ho, Pipsey!” I 
put on a shawl, and stepped into the deacon’s 
slippers, and was soon at her bedroom door. 
“See here!” she said; “your par has been 
hackin’ and coughin’ like all natur’ ever since 
he went up to bed; and I can’t stan’ it to hear 
the poor man any longer. Now you put some 
hard lumps of white sugar in a saucer, and 
leave it on the stand close beside his bed, and 
tell him to put a lump in his mouth, and let it 
melt away gradually, and he'll not cough any 
more, and will be asleep in less than fifteen 
minutes,”’ 

“Wouldn’t salt be better, grandma,” I sug- 
gested. “I’ve seen folks use it for a little tick- 
ling cough that annoyed them, and kept them 
awake and restless.” 

“Why, no, Pipsey; only see the philosophy 
of it,” said she, as she raised up in bed and 
kneaded her fists down into her one small pil- 
low, and made a little nest for her head to 
cuddle in. 

“T’'ll just tell you how it is: Salt cleanses, 
and cuts, and lays bare and clean the place in 
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the throat where the troublesome tickling is, 
and is apt to make it raw and sore, while sugar, 
gradually melted and gradually swallowed, 
makes a soft covering, or mucus, that soothes 
all the irritation, and in a little while the cough 
ceases. I know all about it, as well or better 
than any doctor. 

“ Pipsissiway, I raised eleven children, and 
never lost but one, and that was my first baby, 
and I had no experience, and no judgment, and 
it is almost the same as though I killed my dear 
little Jeremiar outright. Ill tell ye all about 
it sometime; but it’s much good it'll do you, 
deary me! 

“Come, now; get the lumps of sugar, and 
do as I tell ye, and tell your par word for word 
what grandma told ye; and then go right off 
to bed, and cover up, or you'll be coughin’ and 
wheezin’ next.” 

Well, before I was safely in bed again, fa- 
ther’s cough was stilled, and he was snoring 
like the buzzing of a spinning-wheel with a 
new patent head on it. 

Oh, there’s nothing better about a house than 
a good old grandma, in a big, wide, long apron, 
and neckerchiefs, and white lace caps with full 
borders all around the beautiful, serene old face. 

I am sorry that they are becoming so scarce; 
only occasionally is it that we meet one, and 
then very often they are unhappy, and are 
treated by fashionable, flippant little misses 
like old books that are out of date, or those 
that do not belong to the class called “ standard 
authors.” 

I just sat down to write a letter to my mar- 
ried sister, Defiance Green, when Mrs. Barlow’s 
hired girl came in, softly, asking to borrow my 
flat-irons. 

I do not like to lend such things ; sometimes 


they are sent home rusty, or are daubed with 


burnt starch, or the dinner pot has boiled over 
upon the handles, or something to make the 
wrinkles come in my broad Roman nose; but 
I never refuse anything to good Mrs. Barlow. 
Still I think, as rich as she is, she might own 
as many irons as I do. 

It is poor economy to stint in these neces- 
saries, that, once bought, will last all through 
a lifetime. Better, when buying a delaine 
dress, to get a neat, dark calico one, and save 
money enough to get two new smoothing irons. 
That was the way I did. I had told the dea- 
con, time after time, that two irons were not 
enough when our family was so large ; that if I 
had more, the children could iron the towels 
and sheets on one table, and it would be such a 
help to me. 
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I could, if she didn’t happen to forget the salt 
and the soda and the flour. She was one of 
those who had no system in housekeeping; and 
every woman who is the head of a household 
knows what that means. 

In a well-conducted family, the washing is 
always done Monday. The dirty clothes are 
always put into the clothes-bag, or basket, im- 
mediately, and there is no difficulty then on 
the morning of the wash-day. Tuesday is 
ironing day, and those two days fires should 
be made to do double, or triple service. 
Get all the work out of the extra fires possi- 
ble. 

Mrs. Sneeks never washed on Monday, but 
more frequently on Friday, or on Saturday, 
The dirty 
clothes were scattered all through the house, 
and not near all of 


and then about every two weeks. 


found, 
Often the young Sneeks were called in from 


them could be 


the field to take off a dirty shirt, or pair of 
socks, or to wear the old trousers of an elder, 
w younger brother, until their own could be 
washed, 

I'll never forget one time that Philinda and 
I were going to Kitty Lowe's funeral, and be- 
fore we started she cuffed and pounded her 
second boy to make him stay at home; he was 
determined to go, too. She thought she had 
mastered him; but before we got quite there, 
here he came, like a dog, as hard as he could 
run; and all the pulling of eara, and pounding 
in the back, and jerking by the foretop, did no 
good—he would not yield. 

She said, “ Well, I suppose you'll have to 
go, then; but, dear me, the rags are fluttering 
all over you like loose feathers; but then | 
jon’t know what else to do! 
ton, you’re enough to try the patience of Job 


George Washing- 


himself! come into the end of the bridge here 
with me, and I'll try if I can fix your rips, and 
tears, and rags, so that you'll look decent;” 
and the weak mother, who was robbing her 
children of character and integrity, turned the 
boy down across her lap and pinned down his 
shirt so as to hide the holes in his dilapidated 
trousers, Then she pinned upa rip on the in- 
side of the leg, and with a drawn-down mouth, 
and sadly wrinkled brow, she contemplated 
her handiwork, saying: “ Now do you think, 
George Washington, you can walk slowly and 
carefully enough not to Jose the pins ovt? 
maybe it will help to make you behave your- 
self; step off till I see.” Oh! he stepped as 
carefully as if the hidden pins were coals of 
fire about his feet. 

“Tt will be as good as a yoke, or a hobble, 
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you little rascal,’ I couldn’t help growling 
out, it relieved me so. 

Would you believe it? he tipped his face up 
sidewise tauntingly at me, and wiggled his 
thumb from the end of his stub nose; the little 
yellow imp! 

He walked off as widely and as stiffly as an 
old canal horse; but he was limber enough at 
the grave. The pins had all lost out, and he 
was as free as a lamb, and was the foremost 
person on the gravelly brink of the open 
grave. 

Well—children are just what their parents 
The 


into whatever they choose. 


material can be 
But, 
woman-fashion, 1 wander off into story-telling. 


make them. plastic 


wrought 


I don’t know what we women would do if our 
wings were clipt, and we could not sail off, and 
wide around, and fly where we pleased occa- 
sionally. 

There was not one set day on which to iron, 
or bake, or scrub, in the family of the Sneekses. 
Whenever one of the girls or the mother 
needed a garment, they went and ironed it 
without any sprinkling, or trying to do it well. 

There was no set morning or evening in 
which to change their linen—they generally 
wore it till some one of the family suggested a 
change, in no very elegant language. 

They never baked until they were out of 
bread, and then if they could borrow, it was 
frequently done. They never kept yeast, un- 
When they did bake, 
they did not use all the flour in the tray, by 


less it was accidental. 


adding a little bit more warm milk or water, 
as acareful, well-brought-up housekeeper would 
have done, but emptied the contents of the 
tray back into the barrel or bin, full of wet 
places that would dry out into flinty lumps; 
and rather than go to the trouble of sifting, 
they would use it without. 

To save frying or roasting meat, they would 
boil up a potful ata time, and the hungry boys 
would soon grow very tired of cold, dry, boiled 
meat, 

She never considered what would be proper 
to set before her family at different meals— 
they would have beans, and cabbage, and po- 
tatoes, and onions, and such hearty food—as 
apt at breakfast and supper as at dinner. 

Instead of saving their canned fruit until 
the warm days of spring and summer, when 
nature calls loudly for them, they would all 
be eaten in the cold, snowy days of winter, 


wadded down indiscriminately with fat pork, 


and apple-dumplings, and spare-rib pot-pies, 
and buckwheat cakes, and corn bread. When 
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evenings in stores, and shops, and groceries; 
and it is no wonder that there are disobedient, 
ird children. At the door 


disrespectful, way w 
must lie, even in the 


c, the wife and mother 
day of reckoning, the great blame. 
Let us look well to 
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our duty, and when we 
from it, or be scared 
at its magnitude, It is no take 
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trust in God. We must 
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irnest woman, with 


awake, positive, ser e, 
heart and head and hands ready to work, than 
to be a useless, idle dawdler, whipped about 
with every wind that ws, doing no good and 
benefiting none. 
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on smoothly several m 
more 


J 
vecome once a& sunny 


ened home had 
spot. But one day the reformed man met an 
old friend, who invited him to dinner, At 
the table wine was furnished, and the enter- 
tainer pressed the reformed inebriate to take 
a glass with him. He k 


The unhappy m 
PP} 


vew the man’s former 


habits. un swallowed one 


glass, and it unchained the demon in a mo- 
From that hour to this my poor friend 
has hardly seen a sober day, 


a miracle of God’s grace will ever lift him 


ment, 
and nothing but 


from the bottomless pit into which one treach- 
hurled him in an 
not difficult to de- 
The man 


erous glass of champagne 
instant. In this case it is 


cide who was the greatest sinner. 


who urges a reformed inebriate to touch adrop 


of intoxicating liquor deserves to be impris- 
He is not a 


a iabor, 


oned for ten years at har 
safe person to run at large, for where is the 
moral difference of assassination with a knife, 
’ ¢ 


“social glass” of 
Dr. CUYLER, 


and assassination with a 
poison ? 
—coS@o-o-- 
As long as mankind shall continue to bestow 
more liberal applause on their destroyers than 
on their benefactors, the thirst of military 
glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted 


characters. 
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TRIFLES. 


( NE of the most fatal mistakes that I know 

of in household economy is a neglect of, or 
indifference to, the influence of little things. 
“Oh, it’s only a trifle,” is a saying, which, 
acted on, has wrecked the comfort of many a 
home, Let us think of a few trijles familiar to 
us all, and the consequences they frequently 
lead to, which by our want of thought or ob- 
servation are unfamiliar. 

It was a trifling fault in Mrs. Tilt’s servant, 
which her mistress was too much occupied to 
remonstrate against, remedy, or prevent, that 
she seldom put the kettle lid on close and tight, 
so that the water became smoky ; and poor Mr. 
Tilt, a delicate man, unwilling to annoy his 
otherwise excellent wife by complaining of 
trifles, often was unable to relish his break fast. 
Unrefreshed, and therefore uncomfortable, he 
began his long day’s desk-work at his office in 
the city, and wondered at his feeling sinking, 
and yet with no appetite for food at mid-day. 
He must have something; a little stimulant 
will set him right, he thinks, and give him 
working power for awhile, and so the daily 
dram becomes a daily necessity, and then it 
loses its effect unless increased, and Mr. Tilt 
loses his relish for solid food, and becomes 
thinner and weaker every day, until people 
exclaim; “ Desk-work is killing poor Tilt.” 

“T wish he could eat such a breakfast as I 
do,” says a vigorous man, quite as old and as 
hard-worked as Tilt. Tilt might have an- 
swered, had he seen the well-spread and well- 
served breakfast-table of his acquaintance: “I 
wish I had such a breakfast to eat.” 

Tea, coffee, or cocoa, smoking, not smoky. 
Good appetizing bread and butter, wholesome, 
well-cooked, well-served simple relishes to 
promote the appetite at the cheery morning 
meal, send the consumer out on his brisk walk 
to business so satisfied and well, that the toils 
of the day are cheerfully encountered, healthy 
appetite at accustomed hours comes, and night 
finds him wearied, certainly, but not exhausted, 
Surely any cause that spoils the appetite for 
breakfast is not really a trifle. 

A stair-rod comes loose in the carpet of a 
flight of stairs, just at that awkward turn in the 
staircase where the carpet always needs careful 
folding and exact laying. Mary, the house- 
maid, thinks it a trifle. She is not going to 
bother herself to put it right till the regular 
day for cleaning the stairs comes round, 


“Perhaps missus won’t notice it, for she’s 
got a whole bundle of new books from the 
library, and her eyes aint quite so sharp then 
for every little trifle.” 

But, as it happened, the mistress had her 
faculties of observation still more sharpened 
that day, for she heard that a near neighbor 
had caught his foot in a loose stair-carpet, and 
fallen down a long flight, badly spraining his 
ankle, besides other injuries, which his age 
made serious. The talkative servant, who told 
the incident to all the tradespeople, with many 
useless tears and protestations, wound up with, 
“Only to think, such a trifle, just one stair-eye 
got out somehow !” 

I think that awkward nail left in the edge of 
the flooring at Mrs. Scampers, which I know 
had a way of catching to the braid of every- 
body’s dress that came near it, would have re- 
mained there until now, in spite of that lady’s 
remark—“ Dear me, that nasty nail! I must 
have it removed. How those trifling annoy- 
ances make themselves felt !’’—but that Amelia 
Scamper, having tried on a beautiful worked 
muslin dress her father gave her as a birthday 
present, came to exhibit herself to her parents, 
and, turning swiftly round, the delicate em- 
broidery caught the retributive nail, and a 
frightful rent, all across the pattern into the 
front breadth, tore not only the dress, but the 
temper of the party. 

“ Amelia, who told you to swing round like 
that ?” 

“Mrs. Seamper,” said the father, “ why ever 
do you not see that your servants do their work 
properly? What business had that nail there?” 

“Mr. Scamper, you always say everything is 
my fault. I can’t be answerable for every 
trile—how can 1?” 

After all this rending of garments and feel- 
ings, I hope the nail was removed, but it would 
have been better, surely, had it been knocked 
in or taken out when first observed. 

“My dear, is Jane in the habit of leaving 
our street door ajar?” said Mr. Scan, one even- 
ing on his return home, and finding his house 
entrance unguarded by the usual lock. 

“Oh, no; how can you ask such a question ? 
She only just stepped out, for something is the 
matter with the latch-key, 1 think, and she 
cannot use it.” 

“Tet me see it.” The “something” was 
only crumbs and dust, easily removed, and the 
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restored with the words: “Keep it 
n its proper nail in the kitchen, and 
ut in the dust, for the future, for it 
is leaving the door unsecured in this 
ed neighborhood,” 


How much, my dear, you do make of any 


trifle,’ was the remark, in an injured 
f Mrs, Scan. 


ne noticed that tone, and took it as proof 


er mistress was not so particular as her 
and so she shaped her course by the 

f those few words, I think it was not a 
after that she rushed off to post some 
he latch-key was not on its nail, but 
rs in the pocket of the gown she had 
off that afternoon. Why should she go 
way up stairs for it, when the pillar 
as just round the corner—no, she would 
p out on that trifling errand, and the 
uld be all safe, of course. Away went 
and just as she was putting the letters 
jst, a remarkably civil-spoken young 

ed her, saying he was a stranger from 
try, the name of the street, and how 
Would 
point it out, he did not quite under 


was from the Regent’s Park? 


Jane gave him a very exact direction, 


epeated it, going on a step or two, so as 


him how there was a street round the 


turning that branched off just in the route 


g Che young man, hardly staying to 
er, then went swiftly off, and Jane, 


ifter him with vacant stare, slowly re- 


i her steps tothe house. The door was shut. 


ther the wind, it’s blown the door to. 
ster has come home, and he’!l be making 
fuss, and vex the mistress,” was, as she 
rds owned, the thought of the girl. She 
ring for admission. Mrs. Scan, how- 
not pleased at having to open the 
her. But what was that momentary 


asure to her consternation when, on Jane 


the hall lamp, she exclaimed : “ Why, 


what have you done with your master’s 


t and his umbrella? Why, his rail- 
was rolled up there to-day.” 
is the only answer was a loud scream 


Jane, who, amid senseless shrieks, ex- 


“T saw ’em there only a minute or so 
en I just stepped out to post the letters,” 
Mr. Scan at that moment. I leave 
ers to judge whether he thought the 
a trifle; neither, ultimately, did poor 
She lost her place, and, having been 
king to the young man who was justly 


ered an accomplice in the robbery, was 


near losing her character. 


But her mis- 
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tress said, very ‘I blame myself more 
than you; I am, | too apt to neglect 
little things and « m trifles.” 

Mr. Scan was not much in the humor to 


comfort himself with a quotation then, but 


afterwards I found b him and his wife fond 
of the old motto 
“Think naught a trif it small appears, 
Sands make the mounta moments make the years 
And trifles life. 
>? aaa — 
BORN RULERS. 


—— are born dictators as well as born 
poets. Certai 
with the instinct and talent for ruling and 


n people come into the world 


teaching, and certain others with the desire 
and instinct of being taught and ruled over. 
There are people born with such a superfluous 
talent for management and dictation, that they 
always, instinctively and as a matter of course, 
arrange not only their own affairs, but those of 
their friends and relations, in the most efficient 

Such is the 


tendency of things to adaptation and harmony, 


and complete manner possible. 


that where such persons exist we are sure to 
find them surrounded those who take de- 
light in being guided, who like to learn, and to 
look up. 

Now the fact is quite 
sons who hold this position in domestic policy 


striking that the per- 
are often not particularly strong or wise. The 
governing mind of many a circle is not by any 


means the mind best fitted either mentally or 


morally to govern. It is neither the best nor 
the cleverest individual of a given number 
who influences their opinions and conduct, 


st perseveringly self- 
asserting. It is amusing, in looking at the 


world, to see how n n people are taken at 


but the person the m 


their own valuation. The persons who always 


have an opinion on every possible subject 


1 labelled for im- 


ready made, and put up ar 
mediate use, concerning which they have no 
shadow of a doubt or hesitation, are from that 
very quality born rulers. This positiveness, 
and preparedness, and readiness, may spring 
from a universal shallowness of nature, but it 
is none the less efficient. While people of 
deeper perceptions and more insight are wav- 
ering in delicate distresses, balancing testi- 
mony and praying for light, this common- 
place obtuseness comes in and leads all captive, 
by mere force of knowing exactly what it 
wants, and being incapable of seeing beyond 
the issues of the moment.— Mrs. Stowe, in Chris- 
tian Union. 
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A DOLLAR A DAY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XV. 
T was a year that very day since Joe Day- 
ton had gone to sea. Darley Hanes, on his 
old beat around Thornley Common and Mer- 
chants’ Block, hawking the newspapers, remem- 
bered that fact. It brought a big lump into 
his throat more than once—at the very time, 
too, when he was shouting the Standard at his 
loudest and the sales were briskest. In fact, 
that intrusive lump may have lost him a cus- 
tomer or two; but, poor as Darley was, I do 
nat believe he would have foregone the mem- 

ory for the sake of the customer. 

The summer had gone over the old “lean-to” 
in the outskirts of Thornley, just as so many 
summers had gone before, dying out at last in 
the heavenly glory of the autumn. 

Everything had gone as usual, except that 
the inmates were a year older. The pinch and 
the struggle, the tug and the strain to make 
both ends meet, were not lessened for those 
young heads and hearts—there were the old 
daily petty economies for Prudy, the screwing 
and twisting, the wearing dread and anxieties 
for each; but for all that, the frail little craft 
had weathered the heavy seas, and rounded the 
capes and headlands of another year. 

Darley always cut antics, and executed the 
most marvellous of somersaults when the 
monthly rent was paid, shouting, “We've 
pulled through another month, girls. Hip, 
hip, hurrah !” 

Of course the girls took matters more qui- 
etly, but Prudy’s long breaths of relief, and 
the light in Cherry’s “ bluest eyes you ever 
saw” were not less significant, in their way, 
than Darley’s gratulations. 

Yet I tremble sometimes lest, hard and bit- 
ter as this poverty was—in whose perpetual 
shadow these young lives were growing toward 
manhood and womanhood—I should make it 
seem a more awful thing than it really is. It 
had its compensations, What human condi- 
tion has not? I am not sure, too, that any 


muscle—to see to it, too, that the heart go well 
into the work, of whatever sort this latter 


( may be. 


The summer, with its mornings cloaked in 
dews and songs and blossoms, with its still 
splendor of moons, with the noiseless pomp of 
its starry evenings, did not go over the young, 
fresh souls in the ancient “lean-to” without 
brimming them over with joy and gladness also. 

There were times when the face of the wolf 
at the door hid itself away—when Darley and 
Cherry, and even Prudy forgot they were poor 


{ —when Nature took the three right into her 


strong, motherly heart, and made them keep 
the wild holiday of their youth. 

At these times there were rambles in the 
woods, searches after wild flowers, and mosses, 
and berries, which the Great Mother poured out 


? with her liberal hand; there were moonlight 


man or woman is better off for not having 


known, sometime, what it was to go without 
a dinner for lack of something to buy it. 
srains, like bones, do not harden under too 


tender cherishiag; and the main thing in this , 


human life, after all, is to get some stroke of ( 


real good work eut of us, whether of mind or 
VOL. XXXVIIL—7, 
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walks by the banks of the river; and when the 
autumn came on, and the green sea of June 
was no more, and in its place stood a vast 
army, with plumes of crimson and gold for the 
winds to toss, the newsboy and his sisters went 
into the wood-pastures and upon the hills to 
gather nuts, and not even the thought of the 
winter that was steadily coming, with its mis- 
erable cry for fires and lamp-light, could keep 
Prudy Hanes from going half wild in the 
beauty and stillness of those autumn after- 
noons, 

It was not “all bad” for them, you see. I 
think it never is for anybody, who believes in 
God, while they are in this world of His. 

One evening, almost on the edge of the winter, 
the newsboy and his sisters sat together again 
in the “lean-to.” 

There was no moon to-night, and only stars 


’ occasionally putting out for a few moments, dim, 


mournful faces between cold, hurrying clouds. 
There was a dismal snarling of winds outside, 
which settled down occasionally into a low, half 
heart broken moan. 

“O dear!’ said Cherry, with a little shiver; 
“T wish the wind would just shut up that 
dreary cry ; it troubles me.” 

Darley has been listening to it, between 
reading the newspapers. He speaks up now. 

“The wind seems to me just like the voice 
of a spirit moaning over all the beauty and 
gladness that are gone.” 
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HH es out occasionally —this homely, 
cl Darley —in the most unexpected way, 
v é juaintest and prettiest fancies, 

Prudy regards him thoughtfully a few mo- 
ments now; then of a sudden she breaks out: 


Darley, I wonder if you wont be a poet 


BO t d +) ! , 

Darley colors a little, with surprise and 
pleasure, and then, thinking of his hard hand- 
to-hand fight with fate, grunts out: 


‘Fine prospect of my ever being that!” 


Lh, well,” says Prudy, “the sweetest poets 


have sung in the dark and in trouble; and if 
th sic is there, shut up in your soul, Darley 
Hanes, it isn’t all the poverty and struggle of 
to-day can keep the song from coming out, 


when the time comes,” 
While this talk is going on, Cherry gets a 
pla 1 shawl, and wraps it around her slender 


she lers, and comes back with a long shiver, 
wl Prudy remarks, 

“ We must get up the stove, to-morrow. I’ve 
put it off to the very last gasp; but it isn’t 
good economy to save fire and get sick,” the 

You found that out last year, when you 
took the fever, poor old Prue; didn’t you?” 
adds Darley. “That just came of putting off 
getting the stove up.” 

And there’s no good old Joe Dayton to 
help us get well, on his boots, now, if we are 
BICK, | i pes in Cherry. 


‘leas his dear, honest old soul! No, there 
isn’t. I wish I knew where he was to-night,” 


‘ rims Darley; and Prudy, although she 
thing, looks up with a glance which 
add hearty amen, 
‘I wonder,” continues Cherry, “if we ever 
s] be any better off than we are now? I 
d see the faintest ghost of a chance for it.” 
Nor I,” says Darley, shaking his head. 
“Yet, girls,” looking up with sudden anima- 
ti [ tell you what, I do feel, sometimes, in 
ge? “ , 
my bones, that Prudy’s dream is coming true 


it may be a long time first; but before we die, 


anyhow; and I always wonder what I shall do, 
and how I shall feel when the time comes.” 
O—h my!” exclaims Cherry, drawing her 
between her teeth, as she tries to con- 
te this dazzling and remote possibility. 
Do you think it will ever be as Darley says, 
P Such wonderful things do happen in 
books, you knew.” 
I know—in books,” Prudy answers, grave- 
‘It may happen sometime, when Darley 
wn up, or old, or married.” 
ried !” echoes Darley, with a sniff of 


Af 


4 


ly Hanes, I did think 


ineffable contempt. “ P 
you had more sens¢ 

“Yes, Prudy, I really did,” adds Cherry. 

“Oh, you geese! did you really suppose I 
fancied we could ever, any of us, make such 
fools of ourselves a ro and get married ?” 
inquires the elder sistes 

Darley does not relish having the tables 
turned upon him in this way. “I found out, 
long ago, he says, solemnly, “there was no 
telling what crotchet a girl might get into her 
head.” 

“T found out long ago,” subjoined Prudy, 
with that freezing air of superiority which was 
particularly tantalizing to Darley, “there was 
no kind of telling what stupid absurdities a 
boy might run his neck into. 

Darley opened his lips for an angry rejoin- 
der. <A squall was evidently brewing in the 


” 


family atmosphere. They were not always wise, 
and patient, and sweet-tempered—these little 


peoples; and yet the wonder was that that small 


eraft of theirs doubled, bravely as it did, the 


capes and headlands 


which rose, threatening, 
along the stormy coast of their youth. 

Cherry came to the rescue in the nick of 
time. “Of course,” ah« said, “we shall go on 
just as we always have done, and sink or swim 
together; and if the dollar a day ever comes, 
we shall cut it into three slices, you know, just 
as we have all the good things—the cakes, and 
candies, and oranges—which have ever fallen 
into our lines.” 

“That's so!” added Darley, heartily, forget- 
ting to answer Prudy. 

In a little while the elder sister spoke up 
again. “It’s frightful to think of the inches 
we've been growi! summer !”” 
“T don’t see as we are any taller, 


” 


answered 
Cherry. 

“ Ah! but you will, when you come to try on 
your winter clothes. I had them out of the old 
trunk, this after: and everything was so 
short and scrimped that I wondered how we 
were to get into them. If one could only live 
a month without eating, I could see my way 
through ;” and Prudy drew a long sigh. 

“T suppose that means the way to some new 
gowns for you and Cherry,” answered Darley, 
with a touch of his quaint humor, 

“Gowns!” repeated Cherry, with her sparkle 
of alaugh. “ What an antediluvian you are, 
Darley! Your great-grandfather might have 
talked about gowns; but boys of your day and 
generation are presumed to know that girls 
wear dresses.” 


Darley grew, udden, wonderfully sober; 
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and outside the winds snapped and clutched 
angrily at the poor handfuls of dead leaves 
on the boughs, and then went off into that 
dreary plaining; and overhead the clouds hur- 
ried like gray spectres across the stars. 

Cherry’s careless mention of his great-grand- 
father has started a new train of thought in 
Darley’s brain. 

Ketcham, the butcher, was standing in the 
doorway, when Darley came up with the even- 
ing papers. The man was aregular subscriber, 
and always threw in a joke or a good-natured 
slap on the shoulder, when. he happened to 
receive the paper, as he did to-night, from 
Darley’s own hands, 

This time, however, some stranger was stand- 
ing in the doorway; and after Darley had 
whisked off the paper from his pack and placed 
it in Ketcham’s hand, he overhead the butcher 
Bay: 

“You come from the old place, sir. 
must remember old Squire Butterfield ?” 

“ Perfectly,” was the reply. 

“The boy you just saw give me this paper 


You 


was his grandson.” 

“Good Heavens! Well that is a turn of 
Fortune’s wheel with a vengeance.” 

“Yes; it’s cur’i’s how things go up and 
down in this here life,” said Ketcham. 

“ What became of the father?” inquired the 
stranger, without regarding Ketcham’s moral- 
izing. 

“Smart, but thriftless,’ was the answer. 
“Broke down under misfortune and drink; 
and one night, coming home with his brain 
more or less fuddled, he fell into the river; 
and that was the last of Squire 
fine son-in-law.” 

Ketcham had a habit of loud talking. His 
back was turned to the newsboy, who, creeping 
slowly down the street, had overheard all this 
talk. Darley had not once thought he was 
listening to conversation which was not in- 
tended for him, else some native instinct of 


sutterfield’s 


honor would have hurried him out of the sound 
of Ketcham’s voice, 

This careless talk, however, had come up at 
intervals ever since to trouble the boy. 

With a sensitive family pride, which misfor- 
tune had perhaps strengihened, the grand- 
children of Squire Butterfield had, more or 
less, a vague impression that some shadow of 
wrong or misfortune clung to their father’s 
name and life, 

No word of reproach or bitterness had ever 
passed the lips of the dead mother when she 
named her husband to his children, but the § 
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sadness that clung to her face—to her voice 
even—could not fail to make its own impres- 
sion on their young souls, 

Ketcham’s careless gossip had set the facts 
before Darley in sharp, hard lines enongh, and 
the talk could not fail to come back afterward, 


bringing its own sting with it. 


Darley was silent a long time, so were the 
girls, listening to the winds outside; even 
Prudy sitting with her hands folded in her 
lap, after she had finished her sewing 1 not 
taking up the book which lay close at hand. 

“ Prudy,” said Darley, of a sudde: lo you 
know what kind of a night that wa which 
papa was drowned ?” 

“Why no;” looking dreadfully startled. 


“What can have put such a question into your 
head, Darley ? 


“T can’t tell—the wind, maybe. I fancy it 


must have been such a kind of night as this 
that it happened.” 

“Why Darley!” said Cherry, staring from 
her brother to her sister. 

“Do you remember anything about it, Pru- 
dy?’ asked Darley, keeping straight to the 


poir t, in spite of the startled faces 
“Sometimes I seem to,” speaking in a low 


voice, as though half communing with herself; 
“and then, when I try to think steadily, it all 
grows misty,like a dream; but once in awhile 


it comes clear again, as a hill does when the 


wind blows the fog aside, and I seem to be sit- 
ting up in bed and shivering in the cold, and 
the dawn is just looking in at the window; 
and there are voices and cries outside; and 
suddenly the door opens, and mamma bursts 
into the room, and she stares at me with great 


wild eyes that do not seem to see me, and her 


face is white as a spectre, and has such an 


awful look that I begin to cry ; and she wrings 


her hands and says something about her poor 
little fatherless children, and walks up and 
down the room, calling on God; and then 
other people come in, and the chamber is full 
of scared, shocked faces; and they bear her 
away. And that is all I remember; and when 


I talk of it, it seems to all fade away from me.” 
and 
all the young faces were very sorrowful, living 


There was silence for a minute or tw: 
over, in a faint way, the mother’s awful an- 
Cherry was the first to speak : 

I was only a little baby 


guish, 
“Poor mamma! 
when that awful thing happened.” 
“Tt was in the river, wasn’t it?” asked Dar- 


ley, under his breath. He had an object in 


. putting this question. 


in the river,” the girl answered, 


“ Yes; 
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ve her breath. “It happened the 
er we left Grandpa Butterfield’s old 
i came to Thornley; papa had not 
fora Jong time, and was subject to 
of vertigo, and this must have over- 
im on the bridge while he was coming 
it night,” 
ley drew a long sigh, partly of pain, 
f relief, It was evident that Prudy 
no cause of the fatal catastrophe beyond 
h she assigned to it. Darley resol ved 
y that Ketcham’s version of their 


death should never reach the ears and 


the hearts of his young sisters if he 
p it, Their life'was overshadowed 


lready, God knew. 


had seemed to the boy that some taint of 


nd disgrace clung to his blood, as hi 
ed away that afternoon from the sound 
tcham’s voice, 
w there woke up some new sense of 
ind manliness in his soul as he looked 


oung sisters, and resolved to shield 


f possible, from the knowledge of their 
in. 
had never loved his dead mother s« 
his heart had never felt so soft to- 
isters as it did to-night. 
ever wrong others had done them, h« 
st was sure of what he owed to these 
rls. “And blush for whomever you 
1 never shall for your brother, girls,” 


rley to himself, with a flash in his deep- 


ugh Ketcham’s talk hurt sorely at the 
igh it came back often afterward with 


that made Dar 


ey Hanes wince fis 


ome cloud of inherited shame hung 


er about his life, yet I doubt whether, in 


ry run, the careless gossip of the butcher 
boy any real harm. 

than a month after the talk between 
Hanes 
n the Syupercargoe’s account-book, as 


and the stranger, Darley 


range thing happened last night, It’s 
d me ever since. I haven't told the 
what’s more, I don’t mean to. 
er supper last night, I went out for a 
I don’t know what took me, I’m sure, 
usually tired enough to sit still, after 
around Thornley Common and Mer- 
Block for two or three hours, 
ink it must have been the sight of the 
oon, hanging like a slender, golden 
t above the hill. Anyhow, I went: 


and still, and I \ 


evening was cool 
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got to thinking of Joe Dayton, and wondering 


] 


where the fellow was that very moment, and 


first I knew, I found myself away off on the 


road to Pine Bridge, with the woods on one 


le, lonely meadows on 


side, and the great, wi 
the other. 

I faced about square for home, for I was a 
couple of miles fr nd I said to myself 
“ Joe Dayton, old boy, you are responsible for 
this!” 

Just then a coup! 
the road forks that leads to 
Chestnut Hollow They were in a hurry, and 
did not notice me, and one, the taller and 


if figures came out in th 


moonlight wher 


olde r, was talkis na loud, angry voice, and 
as he drew near I heard these words : 
“Now, Forsyth,” with an awful oath, “ I’ve 
set the matter plumb before you; I must have 
that little sum w There’s n 
j 


squirming out of it My grip’s on you, and 


{ delay. 


you'll find it’s th 
to sneak ont. Y must fork over, by fair 


means or foul,’ 


Devil’s himself, if you try 


There was some answer, but it was in a lower 
tone, and I did not hear it; then as the tw 
came near me, I felt a shock go all throug! 


the er of these figures wa 


me, for I saw 
my friend. 

He saw me, too; but he looked at me at 
first with a kind of wild, worried stare, a 
though he did not recognize me, though h« 
did afterward, and wed. The man whow 
with him stared, t with those great, bold 
wicked eyes of his, which seems to be all I « 
remember of his face, except his long, thict 
beard. He could t have been an old mar 
either, I am sure of that 

So they went past 1 in the faint light, for 
the young 1 is dipping that slender 
yellow horn of hers behind the hill. 

I could not get over it all theevening. Th 
girls kept wondering what made me so glun 


and at last | 1 and was bearish to bot! 


A fellow likes to be let alone sometimes wi 
his thoughts. 

I wish I could have knocked that ras 
» dared talk to my frien 
ld have done every dro} 


down last night, wl 
in that style. It wo 
of blood in me good 

I am sure young Forsyth is in some dread 
ful trouble; I want to go to him and tell hit 
I am ready to help himstand by him—d 
anything ; but then of what use could a poor 
friendless boy be, a boy without a dollar in tl 
world, hawki 
No, there’s n 


get the miser 


newspapers about the town 
in wishing, only I cannot 


young Forsyth’s eyes wh 
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he looked at me last night out of my thoughts. 
What did that villain mean, I wonder, when 
he talked of his grip on my friend ? 

There’s some dreadful wrong and trouble 
somewhere, and all you can say or do, Darley 
Hanes, is “God have pity on the boy !” 

And when it comes to that, you are such a 


great sinner yourself, you are in a good deal of 


doubt about a prayer of yours doing anybody 
much good, 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Ramsey Forsyth had fallen. I put that fact 

at the beginning, because I wish to make this 


part of my story as brief as possible, instead of 


following the miserable youth, step by etep, 
in that career which was certain to end at last 
in crime, 

Yet in the boy’s case there was something 
to excuse, and a great deul to pity. Any one 
must have felt this, remembering with what 
high hopes and honest purposes he had gone 
out from Thornley a couple of months ago, and 
there was every prospect he would have re 
turned, not only with a clean conscience, but 
with credit to himac lf, if the Devil had not 
started up in his path in the shape of Marcus 
Ropes. 

From the moment the Californian had d 
termined, to use his own phrase, “to get some 
meat out of that nut,” Ramsey was doomed. 

The man had clung to the youth like his 
shadow ; had flattered his vanity, praised his 
jokes, and used al] his shrewdness and knowl 
edge of the world to make himself agreeable 
and necessary to young Forsyth, 

It was easy work; so easy that Ropes, who 
liked to employ his talents on the execution of 
a master-piece, in helping forward the work of 
the Devil in this world, sometimes was half 
disgusted that he had no nobler quarry to hunt 
down, But the times did not allow him to be 
fastidious, and he was bent on 


taking a slice 
out of old Forsyth’s loaf,’ which meaning, 
peeping out of its metaphor, was simply 
“stealing a few thousands of the other's 
money.” 

Every day, under Rope’s influence, Ramsey 
Forsyth grew bolder in evil. He went to 
races, to wine suppers, to places of amusement 
whose very name, associated with his son, would 
have made the elder Forayth pour out a volley 
of oaths; he went again and again to gambling 
houses, and won and lost; he learned to laugh 
at the foul jokes of his companion; he aped 
Ropes’s talk and manners; and all this while 


( 
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the man was biding his time, and hiding the 
smile of a fiend under that handsome beard 
of his. 

All Ropes’s villanous projects were, how- 
ever, suddenly disconcerted by a summons 
which Ramsey received from his father to 
return home for a week. 

Forsyth had no suspicion that anything was 
going wrong with his son, but the man thought 
it necessary to prepare the youth for some new 
movements in the business he was negotiating, 
and, of course, there was nothing to be done o1 
the son’s part but to obey the paternal sum- 
mons, which Ramsey, with an uneasy con- 
science, was reluctant enough to do. 

Horse-betting, boat-racing, wine suppers, and 
gambling houses are expensive enjoyment 
Ramsey had proved them so, and had borrowed 
more or less money of Ropes, the former get 
ting desperate, and trusting that a “run 


good luck” at cards would relieve him from 


all indebtedness; and he found Ropes the most 
accommodating of creditors. 

The day 
city, the Californian came into the room, ciga: 


in mouth, and that inevitable swagger which 


before Ramsey was to leave the 


was Ramsey’s admiration and despair. Ropes 
was a little broader in his jokes than usual 
this morning, and there was a covert leer in his 
eye, which those who knew the man well would 
have felt boded evil to some body. 

“See here, my boy,” he said, at last, there’ 
a little matter of debt and credit between you 


and me, which, as the general has ordered 


} 


you to head quarters, we may as well hav: 


settled up now as ever ;” and he handed some 
papers to Ramsey. 

The youth looked them over, drew his breath, 
and then, dumbfoundered, glanced up to th 
Ropes had 


made young Forsyth his debtor for three thou- 


impassive face of his companion, 


sand dollars. 
“Well, ail right there, isn’t it? 
other, with his hands in his pocket and his 


said the 


voice at its smoothest. 

The talk that followed is not for these pages. 
Before it was through the Devil had looked 
out of his mask, and showed something of his 
true features to Ramsey Forsyth. 

Stung to desperation, and beginning at last 
to suspect that he had been the dupe of a shrewd 
rascal, young Forsyth protested, denied, and 
at last flung the lie in Ropes’s face. 

A sardonic laugh made answer, It was time 
now to put off the mask, and the man did it 
effectually, 

Entreaties, bullying, threats, curses were all 
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it ught to bear on the miserable youth, 
1 and scared at last, entreated Ropes 
t y on him. 


He 


ney, and he swore he would have it, 


1 was hot now. Ropes struck. 
I 5 I ans or foul. 
was only one door of escape open to 
Ra ind it was a mere ceremony, after all. 
6 ! forge his father’s name for the sum 
tota lf he refused to do this, there was the 
native: Ropes would transmit, that 
ve 1y, an account of the whole transaction 
t r Forsyth.” 
had shrewdly counted on the effect 
it would have on young Forsyth. 
Ra raved, tore, prayed} but the other was 
- and at last, exhausted betwixt de- 
I | terror, and believing it was the only 
way to save himself from his father’s wrath, 
R ey took the pen, with a shaking hand 
‘ ice like aspectre ; then suddenly dashed 
s though it were aflaming brand. “I 
" ther you cut my arm off at the socket 
this thing, Ropes,” he cried, 
an picked up the pen with a sneer. 
I an hour the mail North closes,” he 
Don’t be a fool, Forsyth. The old 
never be the wiser.” 
ist Ramsey took the pen and wrot: 
name, 
time young Forsyth returned t 
the 
rried himself, considering what was 
ind at this crisis, But nobody 
Indeed, his fa 


igh somewhat parsimonious in praise, 


It was wonderful how well 
sus- 


ect ything was wrong. 


W retly much gratified with the business 
which his son had of late developed, 

to congratulate himself that the boy 

ped in his first his last field of wild 

msey’s fate followed him to Thorn- 


liscovered himself there, the second 


’ 


the youth’s return, in the shape of 


no part of the villain’s policy to make 
amenable to the law. He was at heart 
1 coward; and though he possessed the forged 
had not the courage to present it for 
| t, conscious that, when the crime was 
1, his own share in it might consign 

e State prison, 
knew Ramsey, and knew also that 
hold the forgery as a rod of terror 
So he came to Thorn- 


the two had more than one surrep- 


wretched boy. 


terview. 


\ 
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Ropes, by di: f shrewd questioning, had 
discovered that Forsyth frequently had large 
sums of gold, for some months, under his own 
roof. 

The Californian wa 
Ramsey to rob his father’s safe. 

The three thousand 
hands, he could, to qu 


now bent on forcing 


lars once in Ropes’s 
te his own worda, “ de- 


’ ” 


camp, and cover his tracks,” while young For- 


syth would bear the brunt of the crime. 


“As for Forsyth’s putting the breaks of the 
law on his son, Ropes did not believe a word 
of it; though such threats might do to scare 
such a white-livered young rascal; at all 
events, that was the other’s business: what 
Ropes wanted was the 1 oney.” 

In these last days young Forsyth had been 


growing wiser. IH is perfectly conscious 


that all the money he had borrowed of Ropes, 


at gambling-table | horseraces, could not 
amount to more than a third of the sum which 
the latter claimed. He saw, too, clearly enough, 


how he had, all al 


been the wretched dupe 
hemes; but this knowl- 
did 


ywer which the other 


of a shrewd villain’s 


edge, so dearly bought not in the least 


tend to diminish the | 
s it rather aggravated 


had over him; per 
Ramsey’s sense of utter helplessness at this 
juncture. 


The wretched youth shrank with horror, at 


the beginning, from the mmission of the new 
crime which Ropes urged upon him; and again 
the Jatter brought up to young Forsyth the 


dreadful alternative of placing before his father 
the proofs of the son’s forgery. 

The villain had n 
than he had of walki 
but he had discovered 


his power ove! Rar 


more idea of doing this 
r straight into the fire; 
the precise point where 
ey lay, and he used his 
knowledge mercil: 

The discovery of his crime to his father 
seemed to young Forsyth more terrible than 
death itself. The thought 
frenzied—the wonder being that, at this awful 


ilways drove him half 


crisis, he managed to carry himself, at home, 
with his old off-hand blustering airs; so that 
Proctor said to Cressy: “I tell you, it makes 
a fellow wonderfully jolly to go to New York. 
Just hear Ram, now!” 
And the “jolly” youth, meanwhile, was lis- 
tening to the sound of his own hollow laugh- 
ter, half expecting it would change into a 
shriek of madne 
All this time, tox 


and the miserable 


, through the wretched days 
pleas nights, the talk of 


the youth’s soul. 


Ropes was at wor! 


Hunted and driven to bay, young Forsyth 
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stared all about him; and the only door of 


escape seemed to be this one of crime, from 
which, bad as he was, he shrank with unutter- 
able horror. 

Yet, a little of the money locked up in his 
father’s safe would rid Ramsey of Ropes, and 
deliver him from the hourly terror which he 
had of his father’s discovering the forgery —the 
man having solemnly sworn to deliver all 
proofs of this into Ramsey’s hands on the mo- 
ment that Ropes should receive the payment 
of his debts, 

As for the theft, young Forsyth knew his 
father’s business habits well ‘enough to under- 
stand that it might be weeks, or even montha, 
before he would have any use for this money, 
or discover its abstraction, and he hoped on his 
return to New York to find some means to re- 
place the whole before its theft had transpired. 

So the Devil still had a last card with which 
to tempt Ramsey Forsyth. 

Ropes was impatient to be out of Thornley : 
and you can imagine what the chance of escape 
from this man looked to Ramsey Forsyth. 

It was almost midnight at Thornley. Darley 
Hanes, on his lonely walk to Pine Bridge the 
evening before, had overheard a part of the 
talk betwixt Ropes and young Forsyth, at the 
last interview the two had had together. 

It was almost midnight when the key turned 
softly in the lock of the door of a small room 
at the end of the hall on which Richard For- 
syth slept; and a few moments later there was 
a stealthy tread across the floor, and then a 
dim gas-light shone through the room, 

Then Ramsey Forsyth stood by the safe ; his 
hands shook, and there was a dreadful look in 
his eyes, and his lips were livid, as though a 
wind of death had breathed across them, 

Here again 1 must make my story brief. 
Young Forsyth had possessed himself of the 
key in his father’s writing-desk that evening. 
He opened the safe; he fumbled about in some 
of the small compartments until he found some 
packages of bank notes; he took out three of 
these; he held them up in the dim light; and 
if you had stood very near you might have 
heard his hard-drawn breaths, and once or 
twice the chattering of his teeth. 

There was no need that Ramsey should count 
the rolls; each was marked a thousand on the 
slip of yellowish paper which bound the money, 
and Ramsey could trust his father’s hand, 

The thing was done now. All that remained 
was to meet Ropes just in the edge of the dawn 
under Pine Bridge, and deliver the money and 
receive the forged check in turn, and then 


alone. 
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Ramsey would be free once more—free with 
that crime on his soul! 

He went back, after he had glanced at the 
figures on each roll, and locked the safe. Get 
ting up, he heard a faint sound, which made 
his strained nerves start and quiver as though 
a volley of musketry had been fired outside. 
He turned around, and felt, rather than saw, 
that a figure was standing in the doorway. In 
his excitement and desperation he did not 
recognize it, and it flashed across him that 
robbers had broken into the house. 

A pistol—one that his father had bought 
only the day before—lay on the mantel. Not 
knowing what he was doing, Ramsey seized 
this, shouting: “ Keep off, I tell you!” 

But the figure advanced ; and Ramsey, in the 
dreadful excitement with which that midnight 
work had fired his brain and blood, believed 
the robbers were about to murder him, not per- 
ceiring there was but one figure, 

Still, he said afterward, he did not intend to 
fire; he did not know that the pistol was 
loaded; but for all that it went off. 

The figure started and wavered, and sank to 
the floor with a ery—a cry which, for the mo- 
ment, transfixed Ramsey Forsyth. 

Then there burst out of his lips an awful 
shriek, and the words that followed it were: 
“(© God, | have murdered my father !” 

Then, like some mad thing, Ramsey Forsyth 
tore out of the chamber, and left the figure 
lying there, and the rolls of money scattered 
on the floor, 

( To be continued.) 
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Ricu Wirnovut Money.—Many a man is 
rich without money. Thousands of men, with 
nothing in their pocket, are rich, A man 
born with a good, sound constitution. a good 
stomach, a good heart and good lini 8, and a 
pretty good head-piece, is RiIcH. Good bones 
are better than gold, tough muscles than 
silver, and nerves that flash fire and carry 
energy to every function are better than houses 
and lands. 

eae te 

Goop Luck.—Some young men talk about 
luck. Good luck is to get up at six o’clock in 
the morning. Good luck, if you have only a 
shilling a week, is to live on eleven pence and 
save a penny. Good luck is to trouble your 
head with your own and let others’ business 
Good luck is to fulfil the command- 
ment, and do unto other people as we would 


wish them to do unto us, 
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“ )! D vou hear me, sir?” 


“I’m not deaf,” muttered the boy in un- 
dertone, not meant for the ear of his father, but 
reaching it nevertheless. 

Red anger burned instantly in the face of 
Mr. Somers; his eyes flashed with cruel pur- 
pose; his arm moved with an impulse to 
“Take care, sir!” Mr, Somers advanced 
toward the lad in a threatening way; but re 
1 the hand half raised for a blow. 

“Off with you, this instant!” he said, ina 


passionate way; “and don’t let the grass grow 
er your feet. If you're not back in thirty 
tea by the watch, I'll flog you within an 


inch of your life.” 


And Mr. Somers drew out his watch to note 
th me; then turned from the boy, actually 
trembling with excitement. 

Richard—that was the lad’s name—mani 


fested neither fear nor alacrity; but, instead, a 
kind of dogged impassiveness. He made no 


whatever. The stormy utterance of 


I ap nse, 

his father did not seem to affect him any more 
than if it had been the murmur of wind in the 
tre verhead. Rising from the ground, 
where he had been sitting, with a piece of 
wood in his hand, which he was modelling 
into the form of a boat, he moved away with a 
loitering step. Not a sign beyond this was 


there that he had heard, understood, or in- 
obey his father. 
muttered Richard, as he 


tended t 

‘Thirty minutes !” 
walked along, as leisurely as if he had the day 
before “He knows I can’t go in thirty 
minutes without running every step of the way 
there and back; and I’m not going to do it for 


him. 


him or anybody else. Let him flog me if he 
will. I won’t stand it long.” 

Quick footateps would have taken Richard 
to the end of his short journey to a neighbor's 


house and back, in less than twenty-five min- 
utes; but anger had awakened anger, and 
harshly applied force a feeling of resistance. 

“I’m not a dog to be kicked!” 80 he talked 
with himself, “or a mule to bedriven. That’s 
not the way to treat a boy. Flog me within 
an inch of my life! I wish he would kill me 
one of these days. Then he’d be—” 

Richard could not utter the words that com- 


I ed forming on his tongue. A good im- 
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pulse restrained him. He felt a little shocked 
at the wickedness of his thought. After this 
he walked on more briskly, as if to atone by 
obedience for the evil desire cherished for a 
But his feet soon lin- 


moment in his heart 


gered again. There was no willing mind in 
the boy. Propulsion, not attraction, moved 
him onward, and his was a nature prone to 
resist. On his way many attractive things 
presented themselves, and he stopped, here 
in forgetfulness of his 


and there—sometimes 


errand; sometimes in wilful disregard of 


his father’s command—wasting the time and 
rendering punishment a thing next to cer- 
tain, 

Full thirty minutes had expired when the 
boy reached his destination. 

“ Won't you step down to the post-¢ flice and 
mail this letter for me ?—that’s a good boy !” 
whom he had been sent 
made in 


said the gentleman, t 
with a message. The request was 
such a kind voice, and with such a pleasant 
smile, that Richard felt that he could go 
through fire and water, as the saying is, to 
oblige him. 

“Certainly, sir,” he replied, in the most 
compliant manner, reaching out his hand for 
the letter. “I'll do it with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“As well be killed for a sheep as a lamb,” 
said the boy, as he took his way to the post- 


office. “The half hour’s up, and the flogging 
earned. He can only take the other inch of 


my life at the worst, and then there’ll be an 
end of it.” 

And he tried to whistle up a state of com- 
plete indifference: but the notes he sent out 
upon the listening air were not light and 
thought-free, as the robin’s warble, nor sweet 
and tender as the little yellow bird's song. 
The boy’s mind was not at ease, 

After depositing the letter, Richard saun- 
tered away in a listless, indeterminate manner. 
Going home was not in his mind. There was 
an angry father there ; and punishment awaited 
his return. He did not feel in the least in- 
clined to meet the flogging within an inch of 
his life at an earlier moment than was abso- 
lutely necessary. A sight of the river which 
ran a short distance from the town, gave direc- 
tion to his wavering thought; and off he started 
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for the pleasant stream on whose bosom he 
loved to glide, bending to the light-springing 
oar. 

“You don’t expect to see him in half an 
hour, of course,” said a gentleman, who had 
been witness to the contest between the boy and 
his father, and who had not failed to notice the 
excited and bafiled state of Mr. Somers’s mind. 
Age, character, or relation gave him warrant 
for this free speech. It was not received as an 
intrusion, but in some deference of manner. 

“ He knows the penalty.” Mr. Somers knit 
his brows severely. Cruel purpose drew his 
lips firmly together. 

“Which you mean to inflict ?” 

“ As surely as there is strength in this right 
arm!” And he stretched out the vigorous 


member. 

“Even to within an inch of the boy’s life 
A pair of calm eyes looked into the face of the 
angry father; a mild, rebuking voice was in his 


9 


ears. 

“T will bend or break him, sir. That is my 
duty. What hope is there for a wilfully dis- 
obedient child ?” 

“Small hope, I fear,” said the other. 

“Then is not my duty plain?” 

“There is no question as to your duty, in the 
abstract, being plain—the duty of securing eub- 
mission from your child—but it is barely pos- 
sible that you are not using the right means, 
Mrs. Howitt has expressed beautifully, in a 
single line, a truth that may help you to see 
some better way to reach the case. Do you re- 
member it?” 

Mr. Somers shook his head. 
“ For love hath readier will than fear.” 
“Love!” There was a spirit of rejection in 
the voice of Mr. Somers. 
“ We need not be unkind, austere, 
For love hath readier will than fear.” 

The neighbor repeated the couplet in a low, 
emphatie voice, his tones lingering on the 
words that needed expression, so as to bring 
out the full meaning they had power to convey. 
The eyes of Mr. Somers fell away from his face. 
He showed a slight uneasiness of manner. His 
stern countenance relaxed something of its 
sternness, 

“A homelier, but more strongly expressed 
form of the same sentiment, is given in the old 
proverb, made when language went to its mean- 
ing by the shortest way: ‘ Honey catches more 
flies than vinegar.’ Now, friend Somers, havy- 
ing tried the vinegar for a good while, and with 
most discouraging results, let me suggest your 
resort to honey. In other words, change your 
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whole mode of discipline. Speak kindly, and 
in a low, firm voice to Richard, instead of in 
the bluff, imperative, querulous, or angry man- 
ner in which you almost always address him. 
Let him feel that you really love him; that 
there is a soft, warm, attachable side to your 
character, and, my word for it, he will move to 
your bidding with winged feet. J] have studied 
the boy, and see in him good and noble quali- 
ties. But he has inherited from his father a 
certain impatience of control, and a will ever 
on the alert to resist unduly applied force, 
You may lead him, by love, anywhere; but, 
under the rule of fear, you will drive him, 
certainly, beyond your influence. Forgive my 
plain speech, I have wished to say this be- 
fore, but, until now, eaw no good opportunity.” 

The whole aspect of Mr. Somers underwent 
a change. Conviction struck to his beart. He 
saw that he had been unjust to the boy, unlov- 
ing, unkind. Back to his own early days his 
thought went with a bound, and there came 
vivid remembrances of states into which he had 
been thrown by harsh treatment, states from 
which no punishment, however severe, could 
move him. Kindness had always been to his 
heart like melting sunshine; sternness like an 
icy wind. And Richard was like him. How 
strange that he had never thought of this be- 
fore! 

A long sigh quivered up from the oppressed 
heart of Mr, Somers. 

“If I could only think so,” he said. “ But 
the obstinate self-will of the boy is so firmly 
inrooted,” 

“That you can never tear it up by force,” 
spoke out the friend. “The only way is to 
weaken its vital currents, to cut off the flow of 
life, and let it wither for lack of sustenance, 
and die.” rite 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Mr. Somers, 
in a troubled, uneasy way. “ But what am I 
to do now? I gave him half an hour in which 
to do an errand; laid my commands on him, 
and enforced them by threats of punishment, 
Is my word to go for nought? Shall a boy 
defy me?” 

A flash of anger gleamed over the father’s 
face. 

“Gently, patiently, forgivingly deal with the 
offender,” replied the neighbor, as he laid his 
hand on the arm of Mr. Somers. “ Let love 
rule, not anger. Is he all to blame? No. 
Does not the origin of the wrong lie most with 
yourself? Has it not grown out of your un- 
wise discipline? Begin correction at the 


source. First get in a right attitude yourself, 
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bring him right. As you provoked 

ence in the present case, restrain the 
» ” 

ng arm, 

t I shall forfeit my word.” 

“You will do that even if you punish.” 

‘ low a o” 

“You will hardly go to within an inch of the 


bo life, 


You were angry, and went beyond 


yourself. Take counsel of reason, now. Pas- 
Bi d pride are blind impulses, and sure to 
lead from the right path. Think away from 
y present unhappy relation to the unhappy 
boy 1 let love for him prompt you to seek 
onl) good. He is afar off from you now; 
draw him near, even within the circle of ten- 
der! bracing arms, That is your duty, my 
fri ISnter into it, and all will be well.” 

T eighbor, after saying this, retired, leay 
ing Mr. Somers to the companionship of bis 
own thoughts. There was now a weight of 
concern on the father’s heart. Anger had 
give place to a troubled feeling. He drew 
out his watch as the half-hour period advanced 
to a e, looked at the time, and then from 
the dow, anxiously, If Richard had ap- 
peared in the distance, what a sense of relief it 
w have produced. But there was no sign 
of the returning boy. 

“ Wilfully disobedient! Defiant!” The in- 
dignant man said this, as hot blood began to 
burn in his face, “ Perverse, unhappy, wrongly 
governed boy!” This was the father speaking 
in ré ind struggling to hold anger in check. 

The half hour expired. Richard was still 
awa Another half hour elapsed, and yet he 
was absent, 

“Te shall be punished for this!” said Mr. 
Somers, as indignation gained the mastery. 
The remembrance of the wise words spoken 
by his neighbor pressed back the tide of indig- 
nati and he let pity move over the troubled 

urface of his feelings and calm them like oil. 

\ whole hour beyond the limit of time had 
pas Mr. Somers was growing uneasy. It 
flashed across his mind that Richard, in a fit 
of anger, rebellion, and discouragement, might 


have been tempted to run off. He remembered 
very distinctly how, once, in his boyish troubles 


at home, he had meditated the same thing, and 
actually commenced preparations to abandon 
fat! nd mother, and try his fortunes in the 
wo! 

At the end of the second hour, Mr. Somers 
was in a very anxious state; and he was about 
making preparation to go out in search of 

tichard, when, on glancing from the window, 


he saw him pass in a hurried, stealthy way. 
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HOME 


- — 


He stood, listening to hear him enter. The 


door opened, silently. Tip-toe steps sounded 
faintly along the passage. Mr. Somers fol- 
lowed them with his ears, but lost them on the 
stairs, 


“What shall I do?” 
question for Mr. Somers. 


That was the difficult 
He stood for several 
minutes, trying to get his thoughts clear and 
his feelings calm, Thus far, bis harsh methods 
had proved wholly fruitless. Threats and pun- 
ishments wrought no salutary reforms; the boy 
grew worse instead of better. Why this was 
so, clearer perception now told him. 
“ Poor boy!” he said, with a sigh: and this 
very utterance of a sentiment of pity helped 
him to a more pitying state of mind. An image 
instead of hard defiance 


took distinct form 


of fear and suffering, 
and reckless disobedience 
in his thoughts. 

“ Now is the time to reach him with gentle 
ness and love.’”’ As Mr. Somers thus spoke 
with himself, he opened the door and went out 
into the passage. 

“Did you see Richard 
to a domestic who happened to be there at the 


’ he asked, speaking 


moment, 
“No, sir,” she replies 
“T thought he came in just now.” 
“T did not notice him, sir.” 
Mr. Somers went to the foot of the stairway 
’ Not harshly, but 


and called: “ Richard ! 
kindly. 


No answer came 


“Richard!” His voice went up louder 
through the stairways and passages. But no 
sound, save echo, was returned. 

” 


“T am certain he came in. 
“Tt might have been some one else,” sng- 
gested the domestic ‘I haven't seen anything 
of him for two or three hours. 
Mr. Somers went up stairs to the lad’s room, 
The door was shut. He opened it and went in, 
Richard was lying on the bed. He did not stir, 
but lay crouching and motionless, like one ex- 


wy 


hausted by pain. His face was of an ashen 


hue. Mr. Somers noticed an expression of fear 
to sweep over it, as the boy’s large, strangely 
bright eyes turned upon him As he advanced 
across the room, the fear and shrinking changed 
to something like the anguish of terror. 

“© father!” he said, imploringly, “‘ don’t !— 
don’t do it now!” and he lifted one arm as if to 
protect himself. 

Mr. Somers understood him. The appeal and 
movement touched his feelings deeply. 

“What ails you, my son?” The father’s 
voice was low, pitying, and full of tenderness. 
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WORKING 

Instantly the lines of fear died out of the 
boy’s face. His lips quivered—tears came 
brimniing to his eyes, 

“My arm's broke!” he sobbed; and then 
the tears fell raining over his cheeks. 

“O Richard !” ejaculated Mr. Somers, as he 
placed hia hand softly on the boy’s forehead. 
“ How did this happen ?” 

“T couldn’t get back in half an hour, father, 
without running all the way; and I felt ugly 
here”—laying his hand on his breast—“ and 
didn’t try to go quickly. I went over the 
river, because I was afraid to come home; and 
fell from a pile of boards.” 

“ Have you seen a doctor?” Mr. Somers in- 
quired, anxiously. 

“Yes, sir. They took me to the doctor's 
and he set my arm.” 

Mr. Somers bent over his child, with his 
hand tenderly pressed on his forehead for some 
moments, in silence; then, as his full heart 
overran in a current of emotion, he stooped 
and kissed him, murmuring: “My poor 
boy !” 

Richard did not understand all his father 
meant by the exclamation; but he felt that 
pity, forgiveness, and love were in his heart; 
and these were more. to him than his suffer- 
ings, for, in their warmth and consolation, he 
forgot his pain. 

“O father!” he said, a light falling on his 
pale countenance—“ loye me and I’!l be good !” 

Oh, the power of love! Anger, rebuke, 
remonstrance, punishment—these are but ele- 
ments of wezkness in comparison. How like 
asharp thrust from the sword of conviction 
was this cry for love, sent up to Mr. Somers 
from the heart of his wayward, self-willed, 
stubborn, resistant and defiant son! 

“Richard.” It was a month from the day 
on which the arm had been broken. “ Rich 
ard, I want you to go down to Mr. Baird’s for 
me right quickly.” 

The father spoke kindly, yet in a firm voice. 
Richard, who was reading, shut his book in- 
stantly, and coming to his father’s side, with a 
cheerful—“ Yes, sir!”—stood looking at him, 
awaiting his message. 

“Tuke this note to Mr. Baird and bring me 
an answer.” 

“Yes, sir.” And Richard took the note, 
and turning from his father, left his office with 
light and willing footsteps. 

“Love hath readier will than fear!” 

“Ah, good mornjng!” said Mr. Somers, 
turning at the sound of a well-known voice, 
and smiling a pleasant welcome. 
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“T see you have found the better way,” re- 
marked the neighbor. 

“ Yes, thanks to your timely uttered admo- 
was replied. “The better and the 
A harsh word seems to make 


nition,” 
easier way. 
leaden that boy’s feet ; while a kind word gives 
them the wind’s lightness.” 

“If parents would only take this to heart,” 
said the neighbor, “ what a change would pass 
thousands of troubled 


over thousands and 


homes in our land! How easy would the gov- 
ernment of children become! Love moves by 


a sweet transfusion of itself, electrically; but 


anger, sternness, and appeals to fear, rule only 


by the law governing where force is opposed 
to force. The stronger subdues the weaker, 
and there follows perpetual reactions, rebel- 


lions, and discord.” 


WORKING AND WAITING. 


BY MAJASA. 


TORKING and waiting, 

VW Through dark tvilsome days, 
Wearily treading 

In life's rugged ways; 
Longing and hoping, 

For some distant goal, 
Where rest may be found, 

For body and soul. 


Working and waiting, 
Impatience then spurn ; 

Working and waiting, 
Life's lesson thus learn. 


Working ang waiting 
Through sad, weary years, 
And ofttimes oppressed 
With doubting and fears ; 
Still gazing on heights, 
Illumed by bhope’s beams, 
Oh! when shall we reach 
The mount of our dreams? 


Working and waiting, 

Ob! never grow faint, 
Though often tempted 

To utter complaint ; 
Precious seed bearing, 

Soon home we shall bring, 
Sheaves to the garner 

Of Christ our great King. 


Working and waiting 

Through Christ we are strong ; 
Working and waiting, 

The way is not long. 











THE MOTHER OF CROMWELL, 


BY 


THE mother of Cromwell, who had been 
brought from her retirement to share in 
the greatness and aplendor of her son, shared 
in his troubles, of which he had many, 
either real or imaginary. She was a very in 
teresting person, There is a portrait of her, 
kept with great care by her descendants, which 
if it were possible, would increase the interest 
she pires, The mouth ia small and sweet, 
full and firm as the mouth of a hero; she 
h irge and melancholy eyes, with light, 
pretty hair, and an expression of quiet aflec 
tion and goodness is suffused over her face 
She is attired with Puritan neatness; the mod 
est and simple beauty of the satin hood and 
velvet cardinal that ehe wears, and the rich- 
ni f the small jewel that clasps it, seem to 
’ nt her living and breathing character. 
M Cromwell was a woman with the glori 


faculty of self-help, when other assistance 
ed her; ready for the demanda of fortune in 
the n t extreme adverse time: of apirit and 
energy equal to her mildness and patience, 


the labor of her own hands, 


and who, with 

dowers to five daughters, sufficient to 
them into families as honorable, and 
wealthy than their 


pride was honesty, and her ruling passion was 


more own, Her single 
e. She preserved in the gorgeous palace, 

at Whitehall, the simple tastes that distin 
hed her in the old brewery, at Hunting- 

d Her only care, amid all her splendor, 
was for the safety of her beloved son in his 
langerous eminence; and when her care had 
rn her strength, in accordance with her 
modesty and tender history, she desired a 
T burial in some country church-yard. 
Cromwell was an affectionate and dutiful son, 
h he disobeyed his mother’s last request, 


und caused her to be interred with more than 


I pomp. 

( iwell’s wife was also an excellent wo 
! ind brought up her children very well. 
She feared a change of fortune, and urged her 
husband, to secure himeelf from the danger he 
wit from the royalists, to offer his youngest 
daughter in marriage to Charles, and it was 
believed that prince would have made no ob 


to the alliance, but Cromwell's answer 
waa, “I tell you Charles Stuart will never for- 
ve me for his father’s death,” 

One of Cromwell’s daughters, who first mar- 


(108) 


( 


, 


ried General Iret ind afterward General 
Fleetwood, was a republican, in favor of a gov 
ernment conducted by representatives of the 


people. The other three, Lady Franconberg 
Lady Rich, and M: 
did 1 
or support from | f 
His eldeat son, Rich 
ferior abilities, and of 
s death, he quietly resigned a 


( laypole were royaliat 
so Cromwell t receive much sympathy 


ily 


urd 





was a man of in 


no ambition; and soon 
after hia father 
dignity which he had 
the keep 

quiet of his Litth 1 to all the aplendors of 


The \ ingrest 
of great talents and goodness. 


neither the power nor 


inelination t much preferred the 


royalty, on, Henry, was a mar 


Though very 


young, he was governor of Ireland, and hi 
prudent conduct gained him the love of th 
people, whose conditi he did all in his power 
to improve, but he resigned his command, 


though he was very popular, and might hay 
ut he preferred the tra: 

Ife said, “ I would 
the 


These 8008 


retained his power, | 
station, 
od 


irth without it, 


quillity of a privat 


rather suffer with a ge name, than be 


greatest man on ¢« 4 
of Cromwell carried out the views and wishe 
of their mother and grandmother, much more 
fully than they did t} aspira 


tions of their father 


purposes and 
Che mother of Cromwel! 
believer in acting it 
strict conformity law of God, and that 
public and private prosperity depended on the 


nation and people acting from a general recti 
She 


was a Puritan, a firm 


to the 


tude of purpose and singleness of aim, 


believed that the success of her son would set 
tle the religious difficulties then so destructive 
of happiness, and that all the Christian parties 
would be recognized as having equal rights 
and privileges ] the advantages that h 
gained for Puritanism were of short duration 
he did not secure a broad and enduring foon 
truth and liberty, which 
believed the Divine Provi 


l though 


dation for re lig i i 
his mother so fir: 


would hrough him ; 


dence 
something was gained, that was never afler 
ward entirely lost Perhaps if his motives 


as his mother’s, the case 


had been as pure 


been different, 


been charged with dissimula 


might have 
Cromwell ha 
tion, of haying pursued personal ends under 
the cover of religion and the public interest 
After he had obtained the supreme power hi 


was never happy, he was in constant fear 
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BEAUTY—“ANNIE L 
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assassination, and his mother shared his fears, 
she was never quite sure of his safety unless 
he was with her. He always wore armor 
under hia clothes, and did not dure to sleep in 
the same room more than one or two nights at 
a time, 


ter, Mra. Claypole, he was never known to 


After the death of his favorite daugh- 
smile. He had made himself disliked by all 
parties, and owed his safety to their mutual 
hatred of each other. 
he knew that his life was in danger, and even 


By means of his spies, 


many of the heads of the Presbyterians had 
determined to destroy him. 


Delafield, Wis. 
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BEAUTY, 
] EAUTY is very dangerous; it is like any 
other great prize in life, but more appar- 
A woman 
be born a duchess or a pincess, but what does 
that? What cares a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, or a Greek, to whom 


ent, universal, and gracious, may 


a wise man care about 


all English are “milords” and “ miladis?’ 
tut beauty will command respect and compel 
admiration from any one but the blind, And 
the worst of it is, that while it attracts the in- 
vader it weakens the garrison, The worst 
women have been the most beautiful; they 
please the eye, but they plague the heart. 
Few pretty women give themselves wholly to 
Look the ranks of the 
Mercy and the sisterhoods of the Church of 
We 


poor creatures too often sacrifice to God what 


God. in Sistera of 


England, and you will find few beauties, 


the world will not accept; and yet we call 
ourselves pious! 
fatherhood of God, who made the world, and 
it, 


disappointment and brokenness of heart, re- 


But happy are we in the 


who governs These poor women, who, in 
tire from the world, and give themselves to 
prayer and good works, beget a finer and more 
They hide 
their hair, and put on dark garments; they 
hurry from street to 


glorious beauty in themselves, 


wear thick shoea, and 
street, carrying burdens for the poor; and 
many whom they visit are ready to cry out, 
with St. Paul, “ How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things!” Charming 
is the face that carries comfort and hope; and 
truly peace and health, industry and a quiet 
conscience, are great beauti fiers ; and from these 
homely faces of the sweet and good we have seen 
beam forth beauty as transeendent as anything 


that ever sculptor embodied, or poet dreamed of, 


AU 
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“ANNIE LAURIE” IN JERUSALEM. 


A 


incident in a letter to the Christian Union: 


GENTLEMAN, now travelling in the 


Holy Land, relates the following pleasant 


“While we thus sat in busy contemplation 
of thoughts and themes so all-absorbing, sud- 
denly our attention was arrested by the strains 
of music which the distant band was playing. 
but 
over the walls of the city, and over the walls 


We could hardly believe our own ears; 


of the garden, came the familiar measures of 
Where 


they could have learned this air, no one im- 


the old Scotch song, ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 


agines; possibly it was one of the acquisitions 
It would 
suppose this made one unwelcome interrup 
But 
the instruments swelled out upon that 


of the Crimean war. be natural to 
when 

last 
little couplet of the song: ‘And she’s a’ the 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 


tion to us there in Gethsemane, 


world to me! 
I'd lay me down and dee!’—it seemed as if 
this 


instinctively each one of us accepted 


poor, earthly love for a Caledonian maiden 
as a symbol and type of that higher, that 
all the 


Nobody said or sung 


divine love, which was more than 
world to our bearta, 
the words we all so well knew; but when the 
one voice was heard quoting 


strain ended 


those better words still—‘ For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die; yet peradyenture 
for a good man some would even dare to die ; 
in 


but God commendeth His love toward us, 


that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
»»” 


for us, 
0 OB Oe — 


The excite- 
That 


the misgivings of men less eager for sport are 


Water Scort’s Misaryrxas. 
ment of the chase drowns consideration. 


not the consequences of a morbid sensitiveness 
is clear, when the manly and practical mind of 
Scott rebelled against the proceeding. “I was 
he said, to Basil Hall, 
“when I had knocked down a pheasant, and, 
going to pick him up, he cast back his dying 
I don’t affect to 
squeamish than my neighbors, but I 


never quite at ease,” 


eye with a look of reproach, 
be more 
am not ashamed to say that use never fully 
reconciled me fully to the cruelty of the affair. 
At all events, now that I can do what I like 
without fear of ridicule, I take more pleasure 


in seeing the birds fly past me unharmed,” 

It has been beautifully said, that “the veil 
which covers the face of futurity is woven by 
the hand of mercy,” 








LUDWIG 


| UDWIG VON BEETHOVEN, the great 
44 musician and composer, was born at Bonn 
Rhine, in 1770. His father was a tenor 
er in the chapel of the Elector in that town. 


When Ludwig was only eleven years of age, his 


on the 


performances on the piano excited much ad- 
miration, and in his thirteenth year he already 
composed music, His eminent talents led the 
Klector to send him to Vienna, where Haydn 
and klbrechts-berger exercised great influence 
over his studies, . 

One day Mozart was invited to come and 
listen to a young man who was said to possess 
af talent for playing off on the piano music 


wi! he composed at the moment. 

The young man played before the celebrated 
composer, who listened coldly, though all the 
othe iditors appeared delighted ; he told him, 
W he had finished, that the piece he pro- 
fe-sed to have composed as he went along, had 
quite the air of a lesson learned by heart. The 
y nan then begged Mozart to give him an 
original exercise, Mozart, thinking to em- 
ba s him, wrote a piece of great difficulty. 

For half an hour the young man performed 
t exercise, and variations on it, with such 
true genius, that Mozart exclaimed: “That 
young man will become great and celebrated,” 
Thi yung man was Ludwig von Beethoven ; 
he was eighteen when he thus played before 
M rt. 

very long after, he became organist to 
the court. In order to fix him at Vienna, 


. 
Rudolf 


them, subscribed to pay him an annual 


lovers of music, Archduke 
He lived very much in retirement, 
ng very much.to himself and his art, 
I re had not treated him kindly, his health 


was bad, and he was yery deaf. He died un- 


marric d, 
Beethoven’s published works are very nu- 
merous; they embrace every class, and are in 


ll styles. His vocal music is full of beautiful 


ly and strong feeling. His oratorio, the 


mei 

Mount of Olives,” his opera “ Fidelio,” and 
his two masses, bear testimony to this. Most 
of his piano-forte music is admirable; but the 
gral ir of Beethoven’s conceptions are mort 
ma t in his orchestral works, his overtures, 


yre especially in his symphonies. 
ethoven died in March, 1827. In 1845 
statue was erected to his memory in his native 
town of Bonn, 


(110) 


a 


Several stories are told con- 





VON BEETHOVEN. 


IIis rooms 
The floor of his 


apartment, which was never swept clean, was 


cerning Beethoven's strange ways. 
were always in great disorder. 
strewn with the envelopes of letters, on the 
chairs lay his valuable melodies, the remains 
of his breakfast often were left till evening on 
the window-ledge, and empty bottles rolled out 
from every corne! ind cranny when the master 


He 


rided terribly, while during 


of the house was searching for something. 
grumbled and « 
he threw thin 


than they were before. 


gs into a still greater 
The 


noyance he laid upon his 


the search 
state of confusion 


blame of this dail 


cook and housekeeper, who was called Frau 
“Schnaps.” He maintained that he was him- 
self such a lover of order, that he could find a 


needle in the middle of the night, unless some 
the place where he had 


one had moved i 
deposited it. 


One great cause of this disorder was the fre- 


quent change of his lodgings. He was always 


discon 


irritable and nied with his quarters. 


He changed them mt as often as his linen, 


and thus his possessions fell into this end!ess and 


increasing contusion Once the score of his 


most beautiful symphony, which he had written 


out ufresh quite recently, was missing—a most 


precious manuscript. For a whole fortnight 


Beethoven was occu] ied seeking for it with 


many angry words, At last it was found, Bat 
where? The reader will find it hard to guess. 
It was discovered in the kitchen, used as a 
wrapper for the er and bacon! Mad with 
fury, he threw some eggs at his cook’s head, 
and dismissed her on the spot, He determined 


that he would never have such a barbarian in 


his kitchen or in his lodging again; her cook- 


ing for some t had not been to lis taste. 
Now he would cook himself. “It can’t be 
harder to cook than to ec mpose a sympnony Y" 
he exclaimed, and hastened himself to the 
market to purchase the most costly delicacies. 


In the joy of his he at his new arrangement 


he at once invited a few friends to dinner, and 
went busily to work to prepare all the dishes. 


The guests arrived at the appointed hour, but, 
ment, they saw their hoset 
] 


ana 


to their great amay 
handling soups 


Kitcnen 


standing in tlh 


stews. He wore a white cap, and an apron 
that was no longer white. The fire was blazing 
up, the pots were hissing and boiling over, and 
nothing appeared as if it would be ready at the 
time appointed. Beethoven stood in a state of 
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LUDWIG 


angry despair before the unruly saucepans, He 
stirred them, he took them off, he put them on. 
He burned his own fingers, and the roast meat 
still more. The guests waited very patiently, 
with hungry stomachs, for the results of all 
this noise and wrath, 

At last, after long running backwards and 
forwards, Beethoven came out of his kitchen 
triumphing like a warrior from the field of 
battle, but, to the regret of his guests, his vic- 
tory was a very pitiable one, The soup was 
too salt, and very poor and thin, not fit for a 
beggar; the vegetables swam in water; and the 
roast meat looked as if, after it had been thor- 
oughly burned, it had been given over to the 
chimney-sweep that he might make it com- 
pletely sooty. No one could eat it; Beethoven 
alone did honor to his cooking; he ate of and 
praised everything. The guests were obliged, 
in order not to go home hungry, to eat bread 
and butter, and drink with it the wine which 
their host had provided as for a regular dinner 
party. The next day Frau “Schnaps” was 
again installed in Beethoven's kitchen. 

When the musical spirit came over Bee- 
thoven, it did not matter where he waa, he must 
sit down and write his thoughts in notes. 
Nothing then disturbed him, for he neither 
saw nor heard what was going on around him. 
One day a musical thought, which he must 
write down, suddenly struck him in the streets 
of Vienna. Fearing lest he should lose it, he 
entered the nearest house, which happened to 
be the Roman Emperor hotel. The 
stared at the man in the gray coat, with the 


waiters 


dark, somewhat forbidding face, and rough, un- 
brushed hair, but he did not seem to observe 
them, threw his hat on a side table, and sat 
down at one of the tables which were laid out 
for dinner, drew a roll of paper and a little ink- 
stand out of his pocket, and began eagerly to 
write down his notes. 

“ Who is this strange man ?” one waiter asked 
of another; but no one knew, for none of them 
were acquainted with the great composer, His 
strange appearance began to amuse the young 
people. 

“Go ask him what he wants,” said one; but 
it was a long time before any of them could 
summon up courage to address the bearish- 
looking stranger. 

At Jast one asked him politely: “ What can 
I get you, sir?” 

Beethoven, as if awaking from a dream, 
looked up at the waiter with a composed but 
very fierce expression at being thus disturbed, 
and said: “ Nothing! 


my 


But leave me alone! 
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This he spoke in such a harsh, angry voice, 
that the waiter was quite frightened, and hast- 
ened back to his companions, who could not 
This did not disturb the 
master; he continued busily writing his notes, 


help laughing aloud. 


beating time with his foot, too, and humming 
aloud the melodies which he wrote down on the 
paper. 
but 


This amused the waiters very much, 
Jeethoven was not in the least disturbed 
either by their laughter or by the entrance of 
the guests, who gradually filled the large dining- 
room, and who also were highly entertained at 
the appearance of the musician writing, hum- 
He did not remark 
that it was dinner-time, he did not hear the 
neither did the smell of the 


ming, and beating time. 


clatter of plates, 
dishes reach his nose, 

lt was a good thing that one of the guests 
knew him, or he might have been turned out 
by the waiters, as he much disturbed the din- 
ner-table. Now one whispered to the other: 
“Te ie i 
composing !”” 

The dinner lasted full two hours. The guests 
left 


glasses and plates, for the tables were being 


Beethoven! Leave him alone, he is 


’ 


the room. There was more rattling of 
cleared, but Beethoven went on industriously 
at his work. 

Now the waiter went up to him again, and 
said: “ Dinner is over, sir; will you not take 
something now ?” 

In the greatest state of anger and fury, he 
exclaimed; “Can you not leave me alone? Be 
off with you! and let me be quiet!” 

The waiter again retired, and Beethoven con- 
tinued as before, just as if he were at home at 
his own desk, and no one dared to address any 
further remarks to him. 

At last he suddenly rolled up his manuscript, 
put the cork into the ink-bottle, and then placed 
He looked cheerfully 


up into the empty room, and beckoned to 


them all in his pocket. 
the 
waiter. He came up to him, and Beethoven 
said: “I will pay; what do I owe?” 


“Why,” sir,” 
nothing to pay, you have taken nothing at all; 


said the waiter, “you have 


shall I bring something now ?” 
seethoven; “TI feel 
saluted the waiter 


“Very singular,” said 
Then he 


very graciously, put his hat upon his rough 


quite satisfied,” 


hair, and went away. 

When the waiter told the landlord how Bee- 
thoven’s appetite was satisfied by the notes he 
composed, he remarked: “It would be a bad 
hing for us if we had such guests as that every 
} ” 


aay. 


A touching story is related of Beethoven 
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is formed the subject of a very pretty ) THERE ARE BETTER RE 





i rh \“ 
I little poem, One evening when the great com- THAN STIMULANTS. 
1. poser was wandering through the deserted RY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 
* alret f Vienna on his way home, he was JYARENTS and guardians, if you would have 
suddenly aroused from his usual absent state, those under your care, and those you ought 
Ih by hearing the sounds of a piano accompany- to love, grow up vigorously in body and mind, 
’ ing the song of a marvellously beautiful voice, do not place stimulants before them. Give 
ie , mat 7 _ row rene on rene — on on them pure wate r to drink —not such as has 
lak : er, that he was attracted to the house, an , stood over night, or a few hours, in a wooden 
t could not help entering it. He went up stairs, pail, but fresh water from the well or spring. 
? and reached a room in which there was no Pure, fresh water contains fresh air, while that 
other light but the pale beams of the moon ( which has stood in the room some time has 
Ww fell through the open window. Noone } imbibed the gases of the room, and become 
f ide him to enter, no one greeted the stran- very unpleasant 


ger, for the young girl wha was sitting there at Do not give them liquors of any kind, not 


t 
t the piano could never see him. even as medicine. Al! medicines that ought to 
Fr ed, however, by the sound of bs man's be taken, can as well be prepared without | 
€ ue e got up, and said, timidly ; “ Father, is liquor; and by combining liquor with them a > 
‘g it me back at last ?”” taste for it is formed that often leads them to 
» No, it is not your father who has intruded:! gronkenness. 
rf 1 ir room, but a perfect stranger to you, When your children are sick, inquire into 
fi W ume is Beethoven. In the song which (| the nature and cause of their disease, and, so 2 
% you ve just sung my spirit was drawn to far as able, remove the cause. Have they par- al 
he ) There was such a depth an your taken of unhealthful food or drinks, or breathed tl 
4 tones, which seemed to come from a full impure air? Let them have fresh air, and di 
: heart . d abstain from all except very light food. Are sh 
The pale maiden looked up and greeted him the pores on the surface of the body closed th 
bashfully. ‘ ‘ , ¢ the palms of the hands and soles of the feet fo 
Tam blind,’ she said ; “I have never dry? Then a warm bath for the feet, with soda wl 
seen the light of day.” “ ) in the water sufficient to make it very soft, s . 
Tears streamed from her sightless eyes, and as to loosen all the accumulated matter on them, we: 
g uw lon her cheeks _ the moonlight. Phe is what is nee ded for hi alth. The whole suriace . 
great composer, deeply moved, looked sadly in of the body aleo needs washing in warm sof = 
her face, till at last, to comfort her, he broke water, and well dried, and rubbed with a clean - 
his long silence. : crash towel; then rest in a well-ventilated wit 
What the Creator has denied you,” he said, room is often more beneficial to the sick than by. 
“is only half a world ; the other half atil] re- \ medicines without these restorative accom- lam 
mains, and it contains much which is atill paniments, lony 
beautiful. You have music for your inherit- Many people become sick from lack of pure wer 
ance; so dry up your tears, for the happiness ) gir sufficient to keep them well—especially in hed 
whict given you in it outweighs many thou- ( winter, They do not seem to know what 1 lay, 
sand eyes. Notes, and melodies, and lovely ( necessary element this is to sustain bulmen lik as tl 
t wre to you what the splendor of form and 2 and health. To exclude cold, they close up all ~ | 
to us.” , the avenues for ingress of pure air, and for egress au 
I Beethoven sat down before the piano. ) of impure, and wonder why they, and those oa 
~ 1e sweetest tones streamed from the in- with them, feel so bad aloe? all the bine. oa 
strument, now gentle as a whipser, and full of § Many also permit the pores on the surface of neal 
deep and melancholy feeling; then louder and ’ the body to become closed, omitting washing have 
fuller tones swelling increasingly, till a wild § ¢he surface: when, if they understood nature's ada 
“ storm on the sea was represented by his notes. ) Jaws, they could well give a reason for the little 
| Now i then acry of anguish seemed piteously ( cause of their bad feeli: ga. come 
: penetrate the raging noise of the storm, 5 It y 
which at last subsided, and was succeeded by ? es stare | 
a chant as from a choir of angels. The poor § Temperance puts coal on the fire, flour in § ‘en | 
girl smiled happily, her sad face brightened ? the barrel, vigor in the body, intelligence in rich a 
p, and the blind maiden for awhile quite ( the brain, and spirit in the whole composition ~~ 
\ 00 DU 


forgot her trouble. of man, 
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“AN HUNGERED, AND YE GAVE ME 


MEAT.” 
7 ERY few children in this country know what 
it is to go for many hours at a time suffering 
from hunger ; to get nothing to eat for days, often, 
bift a little coarse, dry bread, or raw vegetables ; 
to struggle for a little food almost as desperately 
as one struggles for his life in drowning. But in 


AND GIRLS’ 


TREASURY. 


of fusees—to leave him much time for lingering 
about such tempting places. As for buying his 
dinner, when he had one, he looked out for the 
dried fish-stalls, where he could get a slice of 
brown fish ready cooked, and carry it off to some 
door. step, where he could dine upon it heartily and 
contentedly, provided no policeman interfered with 
his enjoyment. 

But to-day the weather had been altogether 


London many hundreds of children are in this hard ¢ too bad for any person to come out of doors, ex- 


condition. We give our youngreaders this month 
the touching story of one of these poor lads; and 


we think few of them, after reading it, will feel 


_ anything but thankfulness for their own more 


favored condition, Here it is: 

Tim had been standing for along while gas- 
ing in at the confectioner’s window, The evening 
was drawing in, and ever since morning a thick, 
unbroken cloud had covered the narrow strips of 
sky lying along the line of roofs on each side of 
the streets, while every now and then there came 
down driving showers of rain, wetting him to the 
skin, Not that it took much,rain to wet Tim to 
the skin. The three pieces of clothing which 
formed his dress were all in tatters. His shirt, 


which looked as if it never could have been whole - 


and white, had more than half the sleeves torn 


away, and fell open in front for want of a collar, ‘ 


to say nothing of a button and buttonhole. The 
old jacket he wore over it had never had any 
sleeves at all, but consisted of a front of calf-skin, 


with all the hair worn away, and a back, made > 


with the idea that it would be hidden from sight 


by a coat, of coarse, yellow linen, now fallen into | 
5 those. 


lamentable holes. His trousers were fringed by 
long wear, and did not reach to his ankles, which 
were blue with cold, and bare, like his feet that 


had been splashing along the muddy streets all 


day, until they were pretty nearly the same color 
asthe pavement, His head was covered only by 


cept those who were bent on business, and they 
hurried along the muddy streets, too anxious to 
geton quickly to pay any heed to Tim, trotting 
alongside of them with some damp boxes of fusees 
to sell. The rainy day was hard upon him. His 
last meal had been his supper the night before 

a crust his father had given him, about half as 
big as it should have been to satisfy him. When 


) he awoke in the morning, he had already a good 


appetite, and ever since, all the long day through, 
from hour to hour, his hunger had been growing 
keener, until now it made him almost sick and 
faint to stand and stare at the good things dis 


played in such abundance inside the shop 
window. 
Tim had no idea of going in to beg. It was 


far too grand a place for that; and the customers 
going in and out were mostly smart young maid- 
servants, who were far too fine for him to speak 
to, There were~bread-shops nearer home, in 
Whitechapel, where he might bave gone in, being 
himself an occasional customer, and asked if they 
couldn’t find such a thing as an old crust to give 
him; but this shop was a very different place to 
There was scarcely a thing he knew the 
name of. At the back of the shop there were 
some loaves, but even those looked different to 
what he, and folks like him, bought. His hungry, 
eager eyes gazed at them, and his teeth and mouth 
moved now and then, unknown to himself, as if 


his thick matted hair, which protected him, far { he was eating something ravenously, but he did 


better than his ragged clothes, from the rain and 
wind, and made him sometimes dimly envious of 
the dogs that were so far better off in point of 
covering than himself. His hands were tucked 
for warmth in the holes where his pockets should 
have been; but they had been worn out long ago, 
and now he had not even accommodation for any 
little bit of string, or morsel of coal, he might 
come across in the street. 

It was by no means Tim’s habit to stand and 
stare in at the windows of cake shops. Now and 
then he glanced at them, and thought how very 
rich and happy thosespeople must be who lived 
upon such dainty food, But he was, generally, 
too busy in earning his own food—by selling boxes 
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not venture to go in. At last, Tim gave a great 
start. A customer, whom he knew very well, was 
standing at the counter, eating one of the dainty 
buns. Itcould be no one else but his own teacher, 
who taught him and seven or eight other ragged 
lads like himself, in a night-school, not far from 
his home. His hunger had made him forgetful of 
it, but this was one of the evenings when the 
school was open, and he had promised faithfully 
to be there to-night. At any rate, it would be a 
shelter from the rain, whieh was beginning to fall 


. steadily and heavily now the sun was set; and it 


was of no use thinking of going home, where he 


) and his father had only a corner of a room, and 


were not welcome to that if they turned in too 


(113) 
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an evening. His teacher had finished the 
i was having another wrapped up in a 


uper bag, which he put carefully into his 


neat pa 
et, and then stepped out into the street, and 
walked along under the shelter of a good um- 


brella, quite unaware that one of his scholars was 
pattering along noiselessly behind him with bare 
feot 
All Tim’s thoughts were fixed upon the bun in 
his teacher's pocket. He wondered what it would 
taste like, and whether it would be as delicious as 
that one he had once eaten, when all the ragged 
hool had a treat to Epping Forest—going down 
and having real country milk, and slices 
eat, finishing up with a bun, which 
seemed to him as if it must be like the manna he 
had heard of at school, that used to come down 
from Heaven every morning before the sun was 
He had never forgotten that lesson, and 
carcely a morning came that he did not wish he 
ved in those times. 
lhe teacher turned down a dark, narrow street, 
here the rain had gathered in little pools on the 
pavement, through which Tim splashed 
elessly. They soon reached the echool door, 
i Tim watched him take off his great-eoat and 
hang it upon the nails set apart for the teachers’ 
Their desk was at a little distance, and he 


f cake to 


u 


is place at it among the other boys, but his 
ached, and his eyes felt dim, and there was 
hungry gnawing within him, which made. it 
ble to give his mind to learning his lessons 

is he usually did. He felt se stupefied, that the 
easiest words—words he knew as well as he knew 
to the Mansion House, where he sold 
awam before his eyes, and he called 
them all wrongly. The other lads langhed and 
1t him, and his teacher was displeased ; 

but Tim could do no better. He could think of 
nothing but the dainty bun in the teacher's 


the way 


' fusees 


pocket 

At last the Seripture lesson came, and it was 
one that eame home to Tim’s state. The teacher 
read aloud first, before hearing them read the 
lesson, these verses: “And Jesus, when He came 
saw much people, and was moved with com- 
passion toward them, because they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd: and He began to teach 
them many things. And when the day was now 
far spent, His disciples came unto Him, and said,” 
etc., ete. Read Mark vi. 34-44, 

Tim listened with a swelling heart, and with a 
feeling of choking in his throat. He could see it 
all plainly in his mind. It was like their treat to 
Epping Forest, where the classes had set down in 
ranks upon the green grass; and, oh, how green 
and soft the grass was! and the teachers had come 
round, like the disciples, giving to each one of 
them a can of milk and great pieces of cake; and 
they had sung a hymn all together before they 
began te eat and drink, He fancied he could see 


out, 
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the Lord Jesus, like the beautiful picture where 


He had a lot of children all 
f He was ready to give 


about Him, and His 


hands outstretched as 
them anything they wanted, or to take them every 


one into His arms. He thought he saw Him, with 


His loving, gentle face, standing in the midst of 








the great crowd of people, and asking His disciples 
if they were sure they had all had enough. Then 
ight Tim, and go home as 
























they would sing, th 
happy as he had been after that treat on Epping 
Forest. All atonce, his hunger became more than 
he could bear. “Oh, I wish He was here!” he 
cried, bursting into tears, and laying his rough 
head on the desk before him, “ I only wish He was 
here !” 

The other lads looked astonished, for Tim was 
not given to crying, and the teacher stopped in 
his reading, and touched him to call his attention. 

“Who do you wish was here, Tim?” he asked, 

“Him!” sobbed the hangry boy, “the Lord, 
He’d know how bad I feel. I'd look Him 
‘ Master, what are I to do? 


Jesus. 


in the face, and say 
I can’t learn nothink when I’ve got nothink but a 


griping inside of me.” And He'd think how bun Pi 
gry I was, having nothink to eat all day. He'd lef 
be very sorry, He would, I know.” bu 
Tim did not lift up his head, for his tears and the 
sobs were coming too fast, and he was afraid the she 
other lads would lapgh at him. But they looked =e 
serious enough as the meaning of his words broke got 
upon them. They were sure he was not cheating tha 
them. If Tim said he had had nothing to eat all -— 
day it must be true, for he never grumbled, and Lot 
he always spoke the truth. One boy drew a carrot and 
out of bis pocket, and another pulled out a good tell 
piece of bread, wrapped in a bit of newspaper, ack 
while a third ran off to fetch a cup of water, hav- F 
ing nothing else he could give to Tim. The dres 
teacher walked away to where his coat was hang- te 
ing, and came back with the bun which he had won 
bought in the shop. pe 2 
“Tim,” he said, laying his hand kindly on the tifall 
lad’s bowed-down head, “I am very sorry for you; woul 
almost as sorry as the Lord Jesus would have vn 
been. But none of us knew you were starving, = 
my boy, or I should not have scolded you, and house 
the lads would not have laughed at you. Look — 
up, and see what a supper we have found for ee u 
you.” tifiab) 
It looked like a feast to Tim. One of the boys —- 
lent him a pocket-knife to cout the bread and The 
carrot into slices, with which he took off the keen taid t 
edge of his hunger, and then he ate the dainty of lac 
bun, which seemed to him more delicious than I rej 
anything he had ever tasted before. The rest able, | 
of the class looked on with delight at his evi- “Ba 
dent enjoyment, until the last crumb had dis I di 
appeared. come f 
“T could learn anything now,” said Tim, with Hone. 
a bright face, “but I couldn’t understand nothink lapidat 
before. Then you began telling about the poor days a 
handed 
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folks being famished with hunger, and how He 
gave them bread and fishes, just as if He’d been 
hungry Himself sometime, and knew all about it. 
It is bad, it is, And it seemed such a pity He 
weren’t here in London, and I couldn’t go to Him. 
But, I dessay, He knows how you've all treated 
me, and I thank you all kindly, and I'll do the 
same by you, some day, when you’ve had the 
same bad luck as me.” 
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“ Yes,” said the teacher, ‘‘ He knew how hungry 
| you were, and He knew how to send you the food 
you wanted. Tim,and you other lads, [ want you 
to learn this verse, and think of it often when you 
are grown up men. ‘Whosoever shall give to 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.’ 


THE TOME CIRCLE. 
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¥Y A LADY, 


MY NEW SILK SACQUE. 





EAR EDITOR: I have been very much in- 
terested in “Other People’s Windows,” by 
Pipsissiway Potts. I am very glad she has been 


left an old maid, because having, I suppose, no ( 
business of her own to attend to, she gives her | 


thoughts to other people’s so nicely. That story 
she tells about Lois’s sacque especially pleased 


me—for the reason, I suppose, that I have just ( 


got a new sacque myself—a new silk sacque— 
that is quite as stylish as any I have seen in the 
streets or stores, and that cost me even less than 
Lois’s did her—only twenty-five cents for lining, 
and eight cents for sewing-silk. 
tell you about it, for I am quite proud of my 
achievement. 

First, it is made out of two breadths of a silk 
dress which has been in wear for the last nine- 
teen years. Mother sponged the silk, and ironed | 
it on the wrong side so nicely that it looked just 
as good as new. Mother can do up things beau- 
tifully. The silk costing me nothing, I thought I 
would venture on a little extravagance, and buy 
some guipure lace, and some satin for piping, to 
trim it with, Money is not at all plenty at our 
house, and we all have to try to lay out every 
penny to the best advantage. So I really did feel 
as if this sacque trimming was almost an unjus- 
tiflable extravagance. But then I didn’t have a 
new silk saeque every day. 

The morning that I was working on it mother 
taid to me: “ How would you like fringe instead 
of lace?” 

I replied that I knew fringe was more fashion- 
able, but I really liked lace best. 

“ But if the fringe costs you nothing ?” 

I didn’t exactly see where the fringe was to 
come from, but I was ready to receive any sugges- 
tiona. So mother brought ont an old parasol, di- ( 
lapidated, faded and Jame, that had seen its best § 
days at least five years before, and was now ) 
handed over as a plaything to the children. It ( 


( 
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I really must | 


was bordered with a heavy fringe, sadly tangled 
) and faded. This she proposed to dye; and I, very 
( doubtful of her success, agreed to wait the trial, 
‘ at the same time remarking that it was a pity there 
' wasn’t some old satin about the house that would 
do to make the piping with, so to have the entire 
thing second-hand; but I could think of noth- 
\ ing but an old satin vest that had been out of 
) wear for a number of years. “Just the thing,” 
mother said; and off she posted and brought it. 
The vest was fifteen years old, but was made of 
the thickest and finest of vest satin; and though 
it had seen much wear, it was as black and glossy 
as ever, except at the folds and seams. I made a 
caleulation about the quantity of piping I re- 
quired, and found the vest, cut to the best advan- 
tage, would furnish just enough. It made beau- 
tiful piping—no fraying about the edges—round 
and full, needing nothing to stiffen it. 

I cut and made my sacque myself. Mother 
brought the fringe in due season, dyed a beautiful 
black, and combed smooth. And here is the sacque 


’ all finished, just as nice as though every part of it 


was bran new; and the cost, as I have already 
said, was only thirty-three cents. 

Can Pipsey, or any of your other writers or 
readers tell a story of economy that will surpass 
this?” Lizzie. 
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THE TWO WEDDINGS. 





N “ Seribner” for June, two weddings are de- 

seribed, one the grand, fashionable affair, in 
which the tenderest and most sacred of all con- 
tracts is made a thing of public exhibition; the 
other a simple ceremonial. In which think you, 
reader, lies the fairer promise? Here are the two 
pictures : 

“A little flush of pride passed over our souls 
when the big, square envelope came to hand, with 
its elegant inclosures, showing that our old and 
prosperous acquaintance had weighed us in the 
social balance, and not found us wanting. ‘Let us 
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he wedding!’ we said to Theodosia on the 


I t 

ev day; and being divided like sheep from 
the yulgar goats who swarmed and stared upon 
the sidewalk, we passed up stately, between star- 
blazoned policemen, under the bright canopy, into 
the great, packed, rustling, whispering, gaudy 
church—a very seventh heaven of fashion, with 
sweet-scented welcoming cherubs in kid gloves 
and swallow-tails., 

“Q deary! we can’t begin to tell how fine it 
was; how beautiful the bride looked in her pearls 
and diamonds and long train, and veil reaching to 
the ground, and the three blushing bride’smaids! 
We can’t begin to describe the gorgeous floral 
hangings, the wealth of bouquets, wreaths, em- 


blems, sprigs, sprays, and what not; and the cere- 
mony, 80 impressive; with everything, indeed, so 
le rose, and appropriate and touching— 
everybody standing, all of a tremor, on tip-toe, to 
catch a glimpse of the happy couple as they step 
briskly down the aisle—the organ roaring and 
raging, and equawking and squealing, and whist- 
ling and cooing, like a well-assorted, unhappy 
family of wild beasts. 

*‘ And if the Scene at the sanctuary is indescrib- 
able, what can be said of the Reception at the 
For were there not nineteen hundred in- 
vitations out, and were there not present the Pick- 
ies and the Garullys, yes, and the Grand 
irum himself, with the little round button 
at the tep? And was not Mrs. A.’s elegant ‘point’ 

torn from her back by the crowd? and 
t the table a marvel of costliness and deli- 
cacy, and all mysterious daintiness? Then to see 
march around in procession, to view the 
cor— we mean, to congratulate the bride, and 
the man who had won her; then to behold us 
pushed and jerked and squeezed out into the hall, 
and up the wide stairway, and into the room where 


the presents were arrayed on green shelves, and 
two detectives stood on guard! And such pres- 
ents—such beautiful, dazzling, unheard-of things! 
it was enough to make one dizzy. 

‘And whatif the bride did look dolefally fagged 
as she stood there, in her glory, under the bridal 
bell; and what if Miss B. went away sour and 
severe, because Miss ©.—the vain thing—had 
worn great deal more expensive lace than that 
Miss B. had ordered months ago for this very 
affair; and what if the flowers had wire stems; 
and what if there were more ice pitchers and 
cuckoo clocks on the green shelves than any 
young couple could find use for; and what if a 
great many people were very mad because they 
were not invited, and a great many other people, 
who were invited, spent a great deal more money 
than they could afford in new dresses and super- 
erogatory presents; what if the bride’s father 
turned pale, next day, when he footed up the cost 
of the happy occasion; and what if (although the 
deeper meaning and the human grace could not 
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be altogether furbelowed from sight) it did seem 
so much like a hollow show and a mournful mock- 
ery of sacred things—was it not a grand affair—a 
nine-days’ wonder—and did not the Town Titi/- 
lator (which, if you were at the wedding, you 
bought on the sly to see if your name was men- 
tioned) pronounce it, with 
season, McFlimsey Place 


conscientious discrimi- 
nation, ‘the event of 
having seldom beheld equal in all that goes to 
osing effect ?’ 

We have at- 
not to be 


make up a brilliant and im; 
“Yes, it was a grand wedding. 
a small affair 
lay with the McFlimsey 


tended another one sine« 
mentioned on the sar 

Place sensation, except to show by comparison 
was the former. A lit- 
rather a rural ar- 


what a surpassing success 
tle way out in the country 
rangement altogether; no style at all; very few 
there beside the fam Bless you! the bride and 
groom to be were both down at the front door to 
welcome us when we got in from the train; and 
we had lots of fun before her brother Bob came 
to the door—with a strained, moist brightness in 
his eye—and beckoned to her to go up stairs and 
put on her bonnet—no, it wasn't a bonnet, eitber, 
just a pretty little travelling bat, trimmed with— 
something or other, to match the sweetest, neatest, 
most common-sense Quaker-colored suit that ever 
you saw. 

“The little church was 
villagers, even the tiny, odd choir-loft was full to 
overflowing, and somebody had built a flowery 
arbor, odorous of apple-blossoms, just in front of 
the altar. There they were married; and, as they 
turned to go, a little girl, all dressed in white and 
carrying a basket, sprang up like a fairy, no one 
knew whence, and flitted along the aisle, and down 
the stone steps in front of them, sprinkling flowers 
in their path. 

* Then there was another jolly time at the house, 
and after much kissing and a few tears, a carriage 
drove away from the door, followed in mid-air by 
And so—out under 


quite crowded with the 


an old shoe, flung with a will. 
the showery, sunshiny April sky— 


“* Across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old.’” 


a LOO 


HOW BRIDGET MENDED THE STOCK- 
INGS, 

We were amused the other day at a lady friend’s 
account of the manner in which her Irish servant 
girl mended her stockings. When a hole appeared 
in the toe, Bridget tied a string around the stock- 
ing below the aperture, and cut off the projecting 
portion. This operation was repeated as often as 
necessary, each time pulling the stocking down a 
little, until at last it was nearly all cut away, when 
Bridget sewed on new legs, and thus kept ber 
stockings always in repair ! 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


DON’T RUN IN DEBT. 
BY FRANCES D, GAGE. 
| or run in debt!—never mind, never mind, 
If the old clothes are faded and torn; 
Fit them up, make them do, it is better by far, 
Than to have the heart weary and worn, 
Who'll love you more for the set of the hat, 
Or your ruff, or the tie of the shoe, 
The shape of your vest, or your boots or cravat, 
If they know you’re in debt for the new. 


Don’t run in debt. If canary’s the go, 
Wear blue if you have not the cash, 

Or—no matter what—so you let the world know 
You wont run in debt for a dash. 

There's no comfort, I tell you, in walking the street 
In fine clothes if you know you're in debt, 

‘And feel that perchance you some tradesman may 

meet 

Who will sneer—“ They’re not paid for yet.” 


Good friends, let me beg you don’t run in debt, 
If the chairs and the sofas are old— 

They will fit your back better than any new set, 
Unless they are paid for in gold; 

If the house is small draw it closer together, 
Keep it warm with a hearty good will; 

A big one unpaid for, in all kinds of weather 
Will send to your warm heart a chill. 


Don’t run in debt—now dear girls take a hint; 

(If the fashions have changed since last season,) 
Old nature is out in the very same tint, 

And Old Nature we think, has some reason. 
Just say to your friends you cannot afford 

To spend time to keep up with the fashion ; 
That your purse is too light and your honor too 

bright 
To be tarnished with such silly passion. 


Gents, don’t run in debt—let your friends, if they 
can, 
Have fine houses, feathers, and flowers, 
But unless they are paid for, be more of a man 
Than envy their sunshiny hours. 
If you have money to spare, I have nothing to say; 
Spend your dimes and your dollars as you please, 
But mind you the man that has his note to pay 
Is the man that is never at ease. 


Kind husbands, don’t run in debt any more; 
’T will fill your wife’s cup full of sorrow, 

To know that a neighbor may call at your door, 
With a bill you can’t settle to-morrow. 

Oh! take my advice—it is good, it is true, 
(But least you may some of you doubt it, ) 

I'll whisper a secret, now seeing ‘tis you— 
I have tried it and know all about it. 

The chain of a debtgr is heavy and cold, 
Its links all corrosion and rust, 

Gild it o’er as you will —it is never of gold— 
Then spurn it aside with disgust. 


The man who’s in debt is too often a slave, 
Though his heart may be honest and true ; 

Can he hold up his head and look saucy and brave 
When a note he can’t pay becomes due ? 


——o08{0e— 


THE BOOTBLACK. 


ERE y’are—? Black your boots, boss ? 
I Do it for just five cents ; 
Shine ’em up in a minute— 

That is ’f nothin’ prevents. 


Set your foot right on there, sir ; 
The mornin’s kinder cold— 
Sorter rough on a feller 
When his coat’s a gettin’ old. 


Well, yes—call it coat, sir, 

Though “taint much more’n a tear ; 
Can’t get myself another— 

Aint got the stamps to spare. 


Make as much as most on ‘em— 
That's so ; but then, yer see, 

They’ve only got one to do for; 
There’s two on us, Jack and me. 


Him? Why—that little fellow, 
With a double-up sorter back, 

Sittin’ there on the gratin’ 
Sunnin’ hisself—that’s Jack. 


Used to be round sellin’ papers, 
The cars there was his lay, 

But he got shoved off the platform, 
Under the wheels, one day ; 


Yes, the conductor did it— 
Gave him a reg’lar throw— 
He didn’t care if he killed him; 

Some on ‘em is just so. 


He’s never been all right since, sir, 
Sorter quiet and queer— 

Him and me go together, 
He's what they call cashier. 


Trouble—I guess not much, sir, 
Sometimes when biz gets slack, 
I don’t know how I'd stand it 
If ’twasn’t for little Jack. 


Why, boss, you ought to hear him, 
He says we needn't care 

How rough luck is down here, sir, 
If some day we git up there. 


All done now—how’s that, sir ? 
Shine like a pair of lamps. 
Mornin’ !—give it to Jack, sir, 
He looks after the stamps. 
New York Evening Mai’. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL VILLAGE OF YULE. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Y spring time of life has departed ; 
VM Its romance has ended at last; 
My dreamings were once of the future, 
But now they are.all of the past. 
And memory oft in my trials 
Goes back to my pastimes at school, 
And pictures the boys who once loved me 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 





The school-house still stands by the meadow, 

And green is the spot where I played, 

i flecked with the sun is the shadow 

Of the evergreen woods,where I strayed. 

The thrush in the meadowy places 
| sings in the evergreens cool, 

But changed are the fun-loving faces 

Of the children who met me at Yule. 


member the day when, a teacher, 
[ met those dear faces anew, 
he warm-hearted greetings that told me 
rhe friendships of childhood are true. 
emember the winters I etruggled, 
When careworn and sick, in my sehool, 
ember the boys who then loved me 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


true in the days of my sadness 
Did the hearts of the little ones prove, 
sorrow grew light in the gladness 


having so many to love, 
uve my own heart to the children, 
And banished severity’s rule, 
And happiness dwelt in my school-room 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


I taught them the goodness of loving 
The beauty of nature and art; 
They taught me the goodness of loving 
The beauty that lies in the heart. 
And I prize more than lessons of knowledge 
The lessons I Jearned in my school; 
he gentle embraces at morning, 
The kisses at evening, in Yule. 


More tender than now were my feelings, 
My face was more gentle and mild, 

I was nearer the heavenly kingdom 
The Saviour compared to a child. 

0 then when the little ones tried me 
By heedlessly breaking a rule, 

I could pray with them kneeling beside me, 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


I remember the hour that we parted— 
I told them, while moistened my eye, 
That the bel) of the scbool-room of glory 
Would ring for us each in the sky. 
Their faces were turned,to the sunset, 
As they stood ‘neath the evergreens cool ; 
I shall see them no more as I saw them 
In the beautiful village of Yule. 


The bells of the school-toom of glory 
Their summons have rung in the sky, 
The moss and the fern of the valley 
On some of the little ones lie; 
Some have gone from the wearisome studies 
Of earth to the happier school; 
Some faces are bright with the angels 
Who stood in the sunset at Yule. 





I love the instructions of knowledge, 


The teachings of nature and art, 
But more than all others the lessons 
That come from an innocent heart. 


And still to be patient, and loving, 
And trustful, I bold as a rule, 
For so I was taught by the children 
Of the beautiful village of Yule. 


My spring time of life has departed ; 
Its romance has ended at last; 
My dreamings were once of the fature, 
But now they are all of the past. 
Methinks when I stand in life’s sunset, 
As I stood when we parted at school, 
I shall see the bright faces of children 
I loved in the village of Yule. 
Youths’ Companion 
——04@1-e — 
WORK. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
OWN and up, and up and down, 
D Over and over and over; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown; 
Turn out the bright red clover. 
Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall; 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 


With hand on the spade and heart in the sky, 


Dress the ground and till it; 

Turn in the little seed, brown and dry; 
Turn out the golden millet. 

Work, and your house shall be duly fed; 
Work, and rest shall be won; 

T hold that a man had better be dead, 
Than alive, when his work is done! 


Down and up, and up and down, 
On the hill-top, low in the valley ; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 
Turn out the rose and lily, 
Work with a plan, or without a plan, 
And your ends they shall be shaped true ; 
Work, and learn at first-hand, like a man— 
The best way to know is to do! 


Down and up, till life shall close, 
Ceasing not your praises; 

Turn in the wild white winter snows, 
Turn out the sweet spring daisies. 

Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall; 

For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 
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FRUIT CULTURE FOR LADIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GARDENING FOR LADIEs.” 





THE APRICOT, 

IT\HIS is a fruit which, generally equal to the 

peach in lusciousness, and ripening from two 
to three weeks earlier, ought to receive more at 
tention than has hitherto been given to it. It is, 
perhaps, a little more difficult to manage than the 
peach, and more liable to casualties from ir- 
regularities of the weather. It flourishes in a 
light, warm, sandy or gravelly loam, but requires 
4 sunny situation and protection from severe 
bleak winds. As with the peach, it does best 
when the ground is constantly cultivated, without 
other crops. It is also managed as a wall tree, 
being planted to face the west and east rather than 
the south. The scientific gardeners, in cultivat- 
ing the apricot, go through an endless round of 
training, pruning, ete. But, after all, for general 
use, the same management that is given the peach, 
will answer. If undisturbed by insects, the fruit 
of the apricot sets very abundantly, often forming 
crowded clusters. In this case thinning is neces- 
sary. The green apricots thus taken from the 
tree are very fine for tarts. The large early, or 
St. John’s apricot, the Moorpark, and the peach 
apricot, are choice and productive varieties. 


RA Ce - 


CRYSTAL BASKETS. 


{ peren pretty ornaments are not difficult to 
make. The basket or any other ornament is 
first fashioned with copper wire, as a skeleton of 
the pattern desired. For blue crystals, take a sat- 
urated solution of sulphate of copper in hot water ; 
place the pattern or skeleton in this liquor, and 
set it in a quiet place; as the solution cools, crys- 
tals of the solution will be deposited on the wire. 
The first crystals will be small, but to increase 
their size it is only necessary to place the orna- 
ments in a fresh and perfectly saturated solution 
of the copper salt. 
—_0 9 oo — 
ROSE CUTTINGS. 

NE of the best methods of securing the success 

of these, is to stick the cutting about an inch 
deep into clean river sand—with properly prepared 
soil about an inch below to receive the roots as 
soon as they strike. The clean sand prevents the 
toots from rotting. “A correspondent of the Hor- 


ticulturist succeeded with this when every other | 


mode failed—and says he does not lose one in 
twenty. 


CURRANT CUTTINGS. 

R. QUINN gives the following directions for 
\ managing currant cuttings. Currant wood 
can be turned into a plant the year it is grown by 
setting any time from August to November. I 
would make a square, clean cut, have the ground 
mellow that the young rootlets may meet with no 
obstructions, and then push the dirt closely around 
the bottom of the cutting. The fall is decidedly 
the best time to commence operations, because in 
so doing, one gets a two years’ growth in one. If 
it is very dry, some mulching will be required, 
but generally, at this season, the ground is warmer 
than the atmosphere, and ninety-eight per cent. 
should live. 


= Oo — — 


CRITERION OF A GOOD PEAR, 





ESSERT pears, says Bridgman, are charac- 
DPD terized by a sugary, aromatic juice, with the 
pulp soft and sub-liquid, or melting, as in the 
Beurrees, or Butter pears, or of a firm and crisp 
consistence, or breaking, as in the winter Berga- 
mots. Kitchen pears should be of a large size, 
with the flesh firm, neither breaking nor melting, 
and rather austere than sweet. 

——_08e400——. 


FIGS IN THE OPEN AIR. 


T does not seem to be generally known that even 
as far north as Pennsylvania a little care and 
attention, judiciously applied, will succeed in rais- 
ing figs in any well-sheltered garden. A good 
loamy soil is necessary, and the trees may be 
trained to close fences, or trellises, in protected 
situations with a sunny outlook. 

The fig is propagated best by cuttings. These 
come into bearing sometimes the first season. The 
trees are thrifty growers and abundant bearers. 

As cold weather approaches, the fig requires 
protection. If trained to a close fence, it may be 
secured through the winter by a covering of mat- 
ting. Those in open situations, should be taken 
from the trellis, and laid down close to the ground, 
and covered three or four inches with earth. The 
branches should be held in place with crooked 
pegs, and must not be cramped. The strong cen- 
tral branches, or such as will not bend readily, 
may be wrapped in straw, or cornstalks, or other 


> similar litter. The time for laying them down is 


in November, just previous to which they should 
be pruned. April will be early enough to uncover 
and set them up again. 
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The largest and best hardy variety for garden 
culture is the Brunswick. The blue or purple is 
another hardy variety, the fruit of which is hand- 
some, richly flavored, and produced in great abun- 
dance. The Bourdeaux and the chestnut are also 
desirable varieties, generally producing two crops 


in favorable seasons. 


0094 0 ——— 


HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 


Proning.—The summer pruning of all trained 
fruit trees and vines should be finished this month, 
if there is any yet left to be done. Destroy all 
irregular and unnecessary after shoots. Pear and 
apple trees that grow well, but produce no fruit, 
will be benefited by having about half of the 
young growth cut back. . 

Buppine.—Examine the fruit trees that were 
budded last month, and wherever a bud has failed, 
insert another upon the smooth part of the bark. 
Budding generally succeeds well if done by the 
middle of this month. Indeed it is often success- 
fuleven as late as the first week of September. 
Nevertheless, it will not be wise to defer the opera- 
tion so long. 

Tarnnine ovt Frvuit.—If you have not followed 
out our hint on this point of last month, act upon 
it at once, as itis not yet too late, for the later 
varieties. Go over your dwarf trees, especially, 
taking off every knotty, ill-shaped, or stunted 
specimen. If you are raising fruit to sell, it will 
undoubtedly be to youradvantage to do this, And 
if you are raising fruit for your own use, your 
trees will gladden your eyes with their goodly 
array of large, well-shaped pears or apples. 

Insects.—Wage continual war against the in- 
sect tribes. As soon as the nests of the fall web 
worm appear, destroy them. The red spider is 
also very troublesome on some fruit and ornamen- 
tal trees this month. Wherever it is at work the 
leaves assume a brownish hue, and a close exami 
nation will discover the little red part, like a 
minute speck. Frequent showerings, by syringe 
or any other convenient way, with a moderately 
strong suds of whale-oil soap will be of service. 
A genera! search every morning and evening for 
insects will tend in a great measure to keep their 
ravages at least within endurable bounds, if it 
does not result in the total eradication of many 
species. 

Srrawnerries.—Keep the beds clean, and cut 
the runners off from vines grown in hill culture. 
If the weather is suitable, new beds may now be 
formed, though I have found beds set out in No- 
vember to do better than those made in August, 
especially when the season turned out dry. If 
potted runners, as described last month are used, 
you will be in a great measure independent of the 
weather, and such an August-planted bed will 
certainly repay you next spring for the compara- 
tively little trouble and expense, Whatever you 
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may do, let your beds be dug deep, and not 
too strongly manured. If possible, roll the bed, 
before planting, with a garden roller. In plant- 
ing, make holes with a dibble, fill the holes with 
water, and when it has soaked away set in your 
plant, pressing the earth firmly around the roots. 
Plant no deeper than is necessary to set the roots 
well in the ground, especially if your soil is in- 
clined to be heavy. In light sandy soils, you 
need not be particular on this point. An occa- 
sional slight sprinkling of ashes or guano, just 
before a rain, will do good service to your beds. 


BLAcKBernies AND Raspaernies.—When the 
new growth has reached the height of four or five 
feet, the tender points of the canes should be 
pinched off, thus causing side shoots to push out, 
and these, in their turn are to be pinched off when 
they are eighteen inches long. Keep your red 
raspberry rows clear of al! straggling suckers, and 
tie up such shoots as are intended for bearing 


next year. If you wish to increase your stock of 


black caps, the pinching process must be omitted 
in their case, as they are propagated by letting 
the tips grow so as to bend over and take root in 
the ground. In the fall or spring, these tips are 
cut afewinches from the ground, and the new 
plant taken up carefully and set out in the place 
prepared forit. If this is done late in the fall, let 
the new plants be protected by a not very heavy 
covering of leaves and pine-boughs. With regard 
to the removing of the old wood from the black- 
berry and raspberry rows at this season, there 
seems to bea difference of opinion: Mr. Meehan, of 
the Gardener's Monthly, regards the practice as one 
of doubtful good, if not of positive injury. For 
my own part, I usually do this part of my work 
in the spring, and I do not see but that my canes 
grow as well and bear as wel! as those of my neigh- 
bors who do it at this season, Mr, Meehan thinks 
that the partial shade made by the old stems seems 
rather beneficial than otherwise under our hot suns. 
However, I am disposed to regard the matter as 
one of eonvenience rather than anything else. 
Should your work happen to push you in the 
spring, you may regret that you did not remove 
your old canes the previous season, if you have 
not done so, 

Grapes.—Look well to the leaves of your vines 
at this season. Endeavor to keep them in perfect 
health. If ravaged by insects, let them be heavily 
syringed every few days with a light suds of whale- 
oil soap, or with common soap suds, or even with 
pure water. Should mildew make its appearance, 
it must be forthwith met by the application of 
sulphur. Should you notice grayish patches on 
the fruit stems or upon the leaves, an immediate 
and thorough dusting with sulphur will be neces- 
sary. I have found it very beneficial to sprinkle 
the ground around and under my vines literally 
with sulphur, afterward working it into the soil 
with a pronged hoe. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By Mrs 
Boston 


A. E. Porter, an- 
Lee & Shepard. 


Maeriep ror Bota Wor.ps 
thor of “ Captain John,” ete 
We like this story for its pure sentiment, its 

right views of marriage, and its Christian feeling. 

It is written in a calm, easy style, and has passages 

of great power. We give some extracts, which 

show the purpose and spirit of the book : 

“*T do not judge others,’ said Mrs. William 
(Esther); ‘for myself, I need none to assure that 
my loved ones are waiting—no, not waiting, but, 
amid the activity and rapture of Heaven, are think- 
ing of me, and will welcome me with such joy as 
perfected love only knows! 
to suppose that the rupture of a blood-vessel, the 
swift flight of a bullet through the heart, the 
deadly touch of pestilence, could destroy the soul’s 
power of loving, or erase from memory the dearest 
No, doctor, the Gospel of 
The human 


What a strange idea 


records on its scroll! 
St. John teaches a different lesson. 
love, which is purified by the love of God, will 
never die. The sanctified friendships of this world 
are bonds which death * * And 
marriages that are not of the earth, earthy—a 
marriage that is the true union of two souls who 
are redeemed and purified by that love which is a 
consuming fire, casting out the dross of selfishness 
and impurity, is a marriage for both worlds, a 
union as immortal as the spirits that love.’”’ 

“* Yes, my husband, our work is still the same. 
You did not 


cannot sever. 


Your active spirit ie not resting now. 
want rest. No; you are working still, with an im- 
mortal spirit's power and strength. Perhaps you 
are with ua here. Of one thing I am sure—your 
love for me is the same. Have I not kept my heart 
pure in its love for you? Has it not grown stronger 
since you have been in Heaven? Blessed be God 
that human love may be so purified and made 
strong by love to God, that it will never die! That 
the death of one will only strengthen the tie, and 
the release of the other left on earth be only like 
setting free a bird who has been kept from its mate. 
How it shakes its wing and mounts up, all quiver- 
ing with impatience, as, with unerring instinct, it 
There will come a 


” 


goes direct to its loved ones! 
day when I shall thus soar away. 


Srairer, A Romance of Germany and Italy. By Mrs. 
E. D. Wallace, author of “Flo,” “A Woman’s Ex- 
perience in Europe,” ete. Philadelphia: H. C. 
Rogers @ Co.; Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

This is in some degree an odd sort of a book—a 
sad story in many respects, yet told with a quaint 
Vivacity that at times runs into humor. It is the 
story of a young woman—bherself the narrator of 
it—whose “own wilful imagination made links of 
mysterious association where none existed in re- 
ality, and, by constant apprehensions of evil, in- 


sensibly aided in working out its own forebodings.” 
Her “ strife’ consisted in her “warring against 
the limited knowledge that a wise 
ordains for finite beings;”"’ and in ber “unhallowed 


gratification” of her speculative propensities, thue 


Providence 


permitting her imagination “to revel in soarings 
beyond the bounds of right and reason.” In brief, 
her strife was “warring with necessity.” And it 
is against such persons—those who suffer their im- 
aginations to be influenced by a sort of supersti- 
tious belief in omens, presentiments, dreams, and 
the like—that the moral of the story seems to be 
directed. As was, perhaps, to be expected in a 
romance of this character, there runs through the 
story a vein of transcendentalism, which, however 
curious in itself, is rather a detraction from the 
otherwise lively interest that one would take in it. 
Regarded as a whole, “Strife” is a novel of more 
than ordinary merit, written—just a little, per- 
haps—in appearances, to air its author’s erudition, 
but not so markedly so asin the case of at least 
one other of our American lady novelists, 


A Story of Modern Life 
T B. Peteranm € 


Rast: or, The Crossed Path. 
By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, 
This is the tenth volume—though the first that 

we have received—of the Messrs. Petersons’ new 

and cheap edition of the works of a novelist who 
now stands almost at the head of living English 


writers of fiction. Price 75 cents. 


Tue Youre Hovsewrre's Counsettor ann Frrenp: Con- 
taining Directions in every Department of House- 
keeping ; Including the Duties of Wife and Mother. 
By Mrs. Mary Mason. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Oo. 

Common Sense in THE HovsenoLp: A Manual of Practical 
Housewifery. By Marion Harland. New York: 
Charles Scribner @ Co. 

Truly excellent, sensible books are both of these, 
and far in advance of any works of a kindred 
character that we can now call to mind. The first, 
from the pen of a lady of North Carolina, is, in 
some respects, adapted rather to the needs and re- 
quirements of Southern housewives; though, as 
regards its cooking receipts, it will be found avail- 
able in any section. Marion Harland’s book is 
written in an easy, familiar, and taking style, and, 
equally with Mrs. Mason's, affords positive evi- 
dence that, in writing a cook-book, one may use 
correct English and employ judiciously the graces 
of rhetoric, and yet give a receipt that will be in- 
telligible to the slowest comprehension. One, at 
least, and, if possible, both, of these admirable 
bvoks, should be in the possession of every house- 
wife, To be obtained in Philadelphia of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co, 
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ARTHUR'S LADY’S 


Home Reapine. By Rey. John Hall, D.D., 





PAPERS } 


Past the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. New York: Dodd @ Mead, 762 Broadway. 
A collection of pleasing, if not remarkably bril- 


designed to be read aloud in a family, 
lividual, in those brief intervals where 
s work could not be entered upon. The 
home-happiness, the perils of intemper- 
ance, mammon-worship, the facts of true religious 
and other kindred topics of a practical 


liant paper 
or by an if 
a contin 


means of 


experience, 

religious and moral bearing, form the subjects of 

these very readable essays. For sale in Phila- 

delphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Tae American CanpinaL, A Novel. New York: Dodd d 
Mead Broadway. 


However gifted he may otherwise be, the “ tal- 
ented divine” to whom the authorship of this rather 
weakly sensational sectarian romance bas been 
attributed, does not seem to us to be a remarkably 
brilliant At least his ‘‘ American Cardi- 
nal”’ affords very slight evidence of extraordinary 
capability in that direction. For sale in Philadel- 
phia by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


novelist, 


Tae McA exs, By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. New 
Yor \ al Temperance Society and Publication 
Hou 8 Reade Street. 

This is a well-written and attractive little story 


for the young, and will be found suitable either for 
Sunday-school libraries or for circulation as a 


ten perance tract. 


Wont Evnopean Art. By Louis Viardot. Illus 
trated with eleven Wood Engravings. New York 
Charles Scribner & Co, 

This volume belongs to the “ Illustrated Library 
of Wonders,” a series of books of entertainment 


and instruction which has rarely been surpassed 
in their uniform excellence. It is a translation of 
the second series of the “ Wonders of Painting,” 
by M. Viardot, the first part of which we noticed 
some months since under the title of “ Wonders of 
Italian Art.” It embraces notices—critical, bio- 
graphic, and historical—of the Spanish, German, 
Flemish, Dutch, and French schools of painting. 
The engravings by which it is illustrated are 
marvels of delicacy and spirit. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadel phia. 


Tue Biockape or Paarspure. An Episode of the End 
of the First French of Empire. Translated from the 
Fre h of MM. Erckman-Chatrain, authors of “The 
Conscript,” ete. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


This is, perhaps, the best of the many charming 
stories written by these joint authors. The scene 
is laid in Phalsburg, a French stronghold, which 
stirring events have once more brought into 
prominence. It is pleasant to know that our trans- 
lators have found it profitable to render into Eng- 
lish the works of at least one—or, rather, two In 
one—out of the many excellent French story 
writers, whose productions, while lacking nothing 
of interest, are such as may be placed unreservedly 


recent 





HOME MAGAZINE. 


in the hands of the young and innocent. For sale 


in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tuovents ror tue Youna Men or America; or, A Few 
Practical Words of Ady to those Born in Poverty 
and Destined to be Rear By L. t 
Reavis, of St. Louis, M Samuel R 
Wells, 389 Broadway 


Though somewhat inflated in his style, Mr. 
Reavis says not a few good things in the forty- 
eight pages which he has devoted to his thoughts 
for young men. If the young men could only be 
induced to read his book, it might be of profit to 
them. Within the same cover, we find some thirty 
pages devoted to “Thoughts for the Young Wo- 
men of America, born,” etc., ete. Also Horace 
Greeley’s “Ideal Man” and “ Ideal Woman,” and 
a couple of letters of advice, one “to a young 
lawyer,” by Horace Mann, and the other “to his 
daughters,” by the assassin Orsini, whom Mr. 
Reavis euphemistically entitles “the Italian pa- 
triot.” For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippin 
cott & Co, 


n Orphanage, 
New York 


Versarmities, By R. H. Newell (“Orpheus C. Kerr.”) 

Boston: Lee & Shepa 

This is the punning title of a collection of pieces 
in verse, which, grouped under the several heads 
of “ Poems,” “Satires and Burlesqués,” and “ I)- 
literaria,” certainly exhibit considerable versatility 
in verse. Of these, the first occupies rather more 
than one-half the volume, and embraces the au- 
thor’s serious and imaginative pieces—those, in 
fact, upon which, we may assume, he bases some 
slight claim to be called a poet. Among these 
poems we find many beautiful and noble thoughts 
woven into melodious verse; yet, with but few ex- 
ceptions, they seem to lack that to us undefinable 
something which elevates finished rhyme and 
musically modulated metre to the dignity of 
poetry. As a fair specimen of the exceptions we 
have made, we make room for a little ballad, 
which, though not without traces of its author's 
verbal affectations and wordy obscurity, conclades 
with a simple pathos that will touch every heart: 


ALONI 
“Three stalwart sons old Sweyn, the Saxon, had, 
Brave, hardy lads for battle or the chase; 
And though, like peasant, barbarously clad, 
Each wore the nameless noble in his face. 
One o’er another rose their heads in tiers, 
Steps for their father rable years. 


y round the fire, 
| of home; 
ym child to sire, 
mast’'ry come ; 
un sman's forest gear 


“One night in autumn sat t 
In the rude cabi: 
Mild by the rev'rence 
Bold in the manh 
Working their tasks o'er h 
Loos’ning the bow and sharpening the spear. 


“Lost in his thoughts, old Sweyn, the Saxon, stood, 
Leaning in silence ‘gainst the chimney stone, 
Staring unconscious at the blazing wood, 
Steep'd in the mood of mind he oft had known; 
As an old tree whose stoutest branches shake, 


Scarce from their vigor sign of life will take. 
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“Athol, the bearded, with his bow had done; 
Alfred the nimble 
Edric, the fairest, tiring of bis fun, 
Left the old hound to slumber on his hide; 
Yet was their sire like one whose features seem 
Shaded by sleep, and all their light a dream. 


aid his spear aside ; 


Bold in the favor of the eldest born, 

Athol, for both his younger brothers spoke : 
‘Father, the fox is prowling in the corn, 

And hear the night-ow! hooting from the oak ; 
Let us to couch.’ But Sweyn had raised his head, 
And thus, unwitting what had passed, he said 


“*See, from my breast I draw this chain of gold’— 
Fair in the firelight royally it shone— 
‘This for his honor that shall best unfold 
Who, of all creatures, is the most alone, 
Take him from palace, monast'ry, or cot, 
Loving, unloved, forgetting, or forgot.’ 


“Then Athol spoke, with thoughtful tone and look : 
‘He is the loneliest—most alone of all— 
Who, iu a skiff to the mid-seas forsook, 
Finds not an echo, even, to his call 
If echo lived, not all alone were he; 
But there's no echo on the solemn sea!’ 


And Alfred next: ‘ But lonelier, brother, far, 
The wretch that flies a just avenging rod; 
To him all scenes are wastes, a foe the star, 
All earth he’s lost, yet knows no Heav'n, no God; 
Most lonely he who, making man his foe, 
Unto man’s Maker dareth not to go!’ 


Thus spoke the lads, with wit beyond their years; 
And yet the old man held his beard and sigh'd, 

As one who gains the form his wishing weara, 
But misses still a something most denied; 

Upon his youngest, eager looks he turn’d, 

And Edric’s cheek with grace ingenuous burn’d. 


“I think, my father'’—and his tones were low— 
‘That lonelier yet, and most alone, is he, 
Scarce taught, tho’ crowds are leading, where to go, 
And, one face missing, can no other see; 
Though all the Norman's court around him moves, 
He is alone apart from her he loves.’ 


“A hush fellon them. Then, with loving air, 
And all the touching romance of the old, 
The hoary father kiss’d young Edric’s hair, 
And o’er his shoulders threw the chain of gold; 
Then fell upon his darling’s neck and cried: 
‘I have been lonely since thy mother died!” 


The rest of the volume is made up of humorous 
pieces, in Mr. Newell’s characteristic vein of amia- 
ble satire and good natured burlesque. For sale 


in Philadelphia by J. B, Lippincott & Co, 


Tae Wonpers or raz Heavens. By Camille Flam- 
marion, From the French, by Mrs. Norman Lock- 
yer. With forty-eight Llustrations. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 

Of the numerous attractive volumes forming the 
“Tilustrated Library of Wonders,” which have 
passed under our notice, the present is by far the 
most finished, whether as regards the text or the 
illustrations, Its language and style are admirably 
adapted to the sublime and beautiful theme of 
which it treats, and the illustrations are among 
‘he finest specimens of wood engraving. We are 
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inclined to think, however, that the popular 
character of the book—and, we believe the aim 
has been to make the entire series popular—would 
have been better secured had the numerous quota- 
tions from the French poets been translated liter- 
That they were not, seems to us a 
great oversight. For sale in Philadelphia by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


ally, at least. 


Tas Eye ty Heattu anp Disgast. Being a Series of 
Articles on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hu- 
man Eye, and its Surgical and Medical Treatment. 
By B. Joy Jeffries, A. M., M.D, Boston: Alexander 
Moore. Lee & Shepard, 

A valuable treatise for the people, as well as for 
the profession, It is written in an easy, intelligi- 
ble style, and gives just the information needed by 
all who have defective sight, or are beginning to 
feel that weakness of vision which always accom- 
panies advancing years. Dr. Jeffries is Lecturer 
on Optical Phenomena and the Eye at Harvard 
University, and surgeon at several cpthalmic hos- 
pitals, his experience in which bas furnished him 
not only the knowledge requisite to write his book, 
but also the experience to write it in language that 
everybody can understand. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co, 


Tur Best Fetuow 1x tae Worty. His Haps and Mis- 
haps. By Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright, author of 
“John and Demijohn,” “Jug-or-Not,” ete. ete. 
New York: J. N. Stearns 
A new temperance story, by a popular writer, 

just issued by the National Temperance Society. 

In an introduction to the volume, the Rev. Theo. 

L. Cuyler says: “It is not needful that I write a 

single word to introduce Mrs. J. McNair Wricut 

to the American people. Her ready and graceful 
pen bas been a ‘door-key’ to unlock ten thousand 
hearts; and she has been a giver of good gifts to 

Nor does this 

volume need my commendation. It tells its own 

story. Like her previous writings, it is destined 
to a wide circulation and a happy influence.” 
This is just the book to place in the hands of 


our Sunday-schools and firesides. 


young men. 

Since it is more important how we live than 
how we die, and since death is merely the arrival 
at the end of a journey—the beginning, progress 
and history of the journey determining what the 
arrival is to be—we shall do well to dismiss our 
borrowed trouble with regard to the manner of our 
departure out of the world, and be solicitous only 
with regard to the right discharge of present 
duty. 

The Children’s Hour always brings joy and sun- 
slfine with it. It is so pretty, and pure, and bright, 
and joyful, that our little ones wait for its coming 
as they would for that of a near and dear friend.— 
Morning Watch, 








EDITORS’ 


WOMEN AS DOCTORS. 
Remarking on the present status of the question, 
whether women shall be recognized by the mascu- 
line Med 


pende if 


ical Profession or not, the New York Jnde- 
Says: 

“Steadily the women win one stronghold after 
another. At the session of the American Medical 
Association at San Francisco, the battle was fought 
on the admission of Dr. Thomas as a representa- 
tive of Pennsylvania Medical College for Women. 
Though the Association refused to amend its con- 
stitution, and though a majority were evidently 
opposed to the admission of Dr. Thomas, the mem- 
bers were evidently unwilling to bring the question 
For the eminent mémbers of the 
Association who pleaded the cause of the women 
carried too many gune, and fired too sharply, for 
the defenders of an illogical prejudice. And so 
Dr. Thomas kept his seat to the close, and partici- 
pated in all the proceedings. In the course of the 
debate, Dr. Atlee said that, ‘by the rules of their 
Medical Association, he dare not consult with the 
most highly educated female physician, and yet he 
may consult with the most ignorant masculine ass 
in the m« The victory of the wo- 


to a square vote. 


lical profession.’ 
men physicians in San Francisco has been quickly 
followed by a more signal one in the Pennsylvania 
State Medical Society, which voted last week by a 
It has 
been twenty-two years since the Pennsylvania 
Medical College for Women was founded, and it 
has taken this long time to bring the battle to its 

And even yet the Philadelphia County 
| allow its members to congult with the 
most veritable dunces, while refusing them per- 
mission to extend the same courtesy to women s0 
distinguished as Dr. Ann Preston and Dr. Eme- 
line H. Cleveland. Cannot these stupid doctors 
see that they prevail nothing? The people none 
the less confide in skilful women physicians, and 
despise their narrow-headed persecutors.” 


majority of ten to admit women doctors, 


conciusioen. 
Society wi 


a 
OUR MAGAZINE OUT WEST. 

The following is an extract from a letter received 
from Wisconsin, which shows how the Lapy’s 
Howe Macazine is appreciated by at least one 
lady in that section : 

“This year I have made my first acquaintance 
with Arthur’s Magazine, and I am surprised and 
delighted. What a sweet story was that of ‘ Annie’s 
Ang n the February number; and how I love 
‘Pipsey Potts’s’ papers! I always snatch the new 
magazine, and settle myself for a sweet, cosey time 
with dear Pipsey—laugh, cry, and behave myself 
like a maniac—a quiet one, I came very near 
having the hysterics over ‘The Robin’s Nest in the 
Elm,’ such a subtle, quaint, delightful humor per- 
vaded the whole article. And the poetry—that, 
too, is of such a superior class!” 
(124) 


DEPARTMENT. 


“UP THE AISLE.” 
Scribner’s Monthly for July contains a keen 


{ satire on “the girl of the period,” in a poem en- 


titled “ Up the Aisle—Ne!] Latine’s Wedding :” 
“Take my cloak—and now fix my veil, Jenny. 
How silly to cove ne’s face! 
I might as w ur l woman; 
But then there mfort—it’s lace 
Well, what ha e of those usher 
O pa! have g 
I'll freeze standing hers 
Why doesn’t the 
They've started at 
Stop, pa! they’re not far enough—wait! 
Do keep step, pa! 
Is it straight? 


t my bouquet? 
in the lobby! 
rganist play? 
t—what a bustle! 


One minute m 
There, drop my trail, Jane! 
L hope I look timid and shrinking; 

The church must be perfectly fall— 
Good gracious! 1 t walk so fast, pa! 
He don't seem t nk that trains pull. 

The chance! at last- i the step, pa! 
I don’t feel emt 

But, my! wha 
Oh, I know 

I hope my pos 
How awkwar 

‘Not lawfully 
Now speal 

O dear! now 


e—now 


it all— 
ster saying? 
out Saint Paul. 
raceful ; 

Dane stood! 
ogether— 
ny one woyld! 

1 to answer— 
I do wish t 1 stand still! 
‘Serve him, love t ind keep him’— 
How sweetly I will. 
Where's pa? Tt knew he'd forget it, 


When the time came to give me away. 


“‘]T, Helena, take thee—love—cherish— 
And’—we ] t help it—‘ obey.’ 

Here, Maud, take my bouquet—don't drop it! 
I hope Charley’s not lost the ring! 

Just like him! No—goodness, how heavy! 
It’s really an elegant thing. 

It’s a shame to knee! down in white satin— 
And the flounce i lace— but I must; 

I hope that they’v« 
Thy’re usually 

All over—ah, tha 
Just throw back my ve 

Oh, bother! why « in’t he kiss me 
Without mussing all my hair! 

Your arm, Charley, there g 
Who'd think there would be sucha crowd 

Oh, I mustn't | I'd forgotten. 
See, Charley, w was it th 

Why, it’s Nelly Allaire, with her husband— 
She’s awfully jealous, | know; 

"Most all of my t s were imported, 
And she had emade trousseau 

And there’s Ant Wheeler—Kate Hermon— 
I didn't expect her 

If she’s not in that same old blue satin 
She wore at the Charity Ball! 

Is that Fanny Wade, Edith Pearton, 
And Emma and J all th 

I knew that they'd 1 smy wedding— 
I hope they'll! all notice my pearls 

Is the eariage there? Give me my cloak, Jane 
Don't get it all over my veil 

No, you take the other seat, Charley, 
I need all of this for my trail. 


lean cushion— 
with dust. 
Now, don’t fuss, pa! 
1, Charley—there! 


es the organ— 


at bowed ? 


at all— 


s girls? 
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A STATUE TO ALICE CARY. 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


‘ 
/ 
( 


Sorosis, the Woman’s Club of New York, has ( 
started a movement for the erection of a statue to ‘ 


Alice Cary in Central Park, New York. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, in mentioning the fact, 
states that “ Miss Cary was as far as possible re- 
moved, both in her writings and pure womanly 
nature, from the unfeminine sisters of the discon- 
tented woman’s movement.” We beg leave to 
correct the /nquirer by stating that Miss Cary was 
identified among the first and foremost of the “un- 
feminine sisters.” She was a member of Sorosis 
from its earliest organization. She was the real 
working editor of the Revolution, the ultra wo- 
man’s rights organ of New York City, until her 
health compelled her to cease her labors. 
an unfinished story in that paper, entitled “ The 
Born Thrall,” taking the most radical grounds. 
Nevertheless, we unite with the /nquirer in saying 
that “she deserves—not from the champions of 
woman’s rights, [alone,] but from all lovers of the 
good, and true, and beautiful in woman’s nature, 
from all who have faith in what is best and purest 
in both men and women—a memorial in bronze or 


marble.” 
— + 2 


HOMC@OPATHY. 


She left § 
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working—washing, scrubbing, patching, darning, 
ironing, plain sewing, raising babies, milking, 
churning, and poultry raising. We have kept 
boarders, taught school, taught music, written for 
the newspapers, made speeches, and carried on an 
extensive millinery and dressmaking business. 
We can prove by the public that this work has 
been well done. Now, having reached the age of 
thirty-six, and having brought up a family of boys 
to set type, and a danghter to run the millinery 


store, we propose to edit and publish a newspaper; 


and we intend to establish it as one of the per- 
manent institutions of the country.” 
coieneiiieenan 
LORD BROUGHAM’S TRIBUTE TO HIS 
GRANDMOTHER. 

Lord Brougham, in his Autobiography, just 
issued from the press of the Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, pays the following tribute to one of his 
grandmothers. He says: 

“So much for my paternal grandmother. But 
I should be most ungrateful if I said nothing of 
my other grandmother, Dr. Robertson’s sister, for 
to her I owe all my success in life. From my 
earliest infancy till I left college, with the excep- 


( tion of the time we passed at Brougham with my 


The recent Hommopathic Convention held in this 


city, was largely attended by members of that 
peculiar medical school 
United States. It numbered many men of emi- 
nent scientific attainments and high culture. 

The strong prejudice and bitter opposition of the 
Allopathic school is not shared by the people, and 
every year Homoeopathy goes on steadily enlarg- 
ing its sphere of action, and winning over to its 
tide the most thoughtful and intelligent men and 
women in the country. As a science, its claims 
are being recognized by the Government and in 
the States. Recently, a Pension Surgeon, who was 


from all parts of the > 


tutor, Mr. Mitchell, I was ber companion. Re- 
markable for beauty, but far more for a masculine 
intellect and clear understanding, she instilled into 
me from my cradle the strongest desire for infor- 


mation, and the first principles of that persevering 


energy in the pursuit of every kind of knowledge, 


removed from the Board simply because he was a 


Homeeopath, has been restored to his position. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania has made an ap- | 


propriation of five or six thousand dollars to the 
Philadelphia Homeeopathic Hospital ; and the New 
York Legislature has promised a much larger sum 
to a projected Homeopathic Hospital on the ac- 
ceptance by that institution of certain conditions. 
—~-oe-—— 
AN OREGON PAPER. 
We have received the first number of “ The New 
Northwest,” a paper published at Portland, Oregon, 


which, more than any natural talents I may pos- 
sess, has enabled me to stick to, and to accom- 
plish—how far successfully it is not for me to say— 
every task I ever undertook.” 

ponmiiggurinee 

CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY. 

The Boston Watchman and Reflector says: 

“Tf publishers would or could always read 
through to the end what they propose to print, the 
public would be the gainer. We now have in mind 
Charles Reade’s story, which appears weekly in 
Every Saturday and Harper's Weekly.” 

We think all the former admirers of Charles 
Reade must be astonished, not to say astounded, 


at the turn which his story is taking. If any other 


name were appended to it, it would, before this, 


) have been denounced as unfit to be carried into 


edited by Mrs. A. J. Duniway, a lady who, judging , 


by the initial number of her paper, seems eminently 
qualified to fill the editorial chair. The New North- 
west is lively and spicy, giving room to news, 
poetry, literature, and remarks on the topics of the 
day. It is conducted with marked ability, and 
deserves success. Mrs. Dunifay is undoubtedly 
an energetic working woman, This is what she 
Says in her introductory editorial : 

“We have served a regular apprenticeship at 


) nia or New Jersey. 


‘ 


f 


any household. If “Griffith Gauntt” needed ex- 
cuses and palliation, “A Terrible Temptation” de- 
serves open denunciation. 
cxtinnhdlptiainis 

Tae Haunemann Lire Insurance Company 
will make contracts with reliable and competent 
agents, male or female, for Eastern Pennsylva- 
This company we believe to 
be organized on a sound and substantial basis, 
with rates considerable lower than those of other 
companies. Branch office, 705 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. J. A. Cloud, M.D., Manager. 
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TWO NEW AMERICAN POETS. 

is, perhaps, no better evidence of the 
want of discrimination the American pub- 
lic than the sudden popularity accorded to John 
Hay, on the publication of “ Little Breeches” and 
“Jim Bladsoe.” Mr. Hay has attempted an imi- 
tation of Bret Harte’s style, with a certain success, 
though his poems (pardon usa misuse of the word) 
are no more like those of the latter gentleman, in 
spirit, than colored water is like wine. 
the slangy patois of the miner, the gambler, and 
the bar-room loafer; but while Mr. Harte deals in 
pungent satire; while he is clear in his delinea- 
tion of character; while he tries to show that the 
most ignorant and degraded of men may have re 
deeming traits; while with his audacity of idea, 
and quaint drollery of expression, he never writes 
a line unbecoming a gentleman—John Hay, in his 
writings, never rises above vulgarity and profan- 
ity. There are, occasionally, touches of tender- 
ness and pathos in Harte’s writings, and he han- 
dies the blackest characters with clean fingers; but 
when Hay even attempts morality, it is false and 
pernicious. In Jim Bludsoe the gravest errors are 
passed over as mere peccadilloes, and a stolfd 
brute courage, or rather a reckless daring, born 


There 


in 


ARTHUR’S LADY'S 


Each use | 


probably of whisky, and which has not a touch of 


real bravery or true manliness about it, is extolled 
literally to the skies, and we are told, with a touch 
of blasphemy which makes one shudder when it 
is contemplated, that 
“ Christ ain’t a going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” 

Every Saturday, the pictorial paper of Amer- 
ica, and a publication of which we have every 
reason to be proud as doing us credit, can find 
thing better with which to fill its pages than illus- 
trations of “ Jim Bludsoe” and “ Little Breeches.” 
Cannot Hvery Saturday sufficiently appreciate the 
real poet, that it must help make the reputation 
Where it owns the genuine coin, 


Yet, 


I 


of his imitator? 
it is 
the spurious. But Mr. Hay’s crowning act of folly 
is his poem at the recent Reunion in Boston. It 


not poetry at all. There is not one poetical 


idea, one elevating sentiment, not even one bit of ( 


humor in it. It is the lowest of bar-room dog- 
gerel, without even one redeeming feature. 
hope we shall not find it illustrated at length in 
Every Saturday. 
mogniiiaaets 

JUSTIN McOARTHY and VINNIE REAM 

Justin McCarthy, that vastly overrated man, 
who patronizes America and Americans in a way 
that would be amusing if it were not so aggra- 
ting, takes occasion, in the July number of the Gal- 
axy, to sneer at Miss Vinnie Ream. He says, in an 
article entitled “ Republicanism in England,” de- 


scribing Trafalgar Square, that it is adorned with , 


“statues which suggest perpetual contracts with 
Vinnie Ream paid in advance.” We wonder if 
Mr. McCarthy has ever seen any of Vinnie Ream’s 


singular that it cannot detect the false ring of ? 


We ) 


/ 


) 
f 
) 


HOME MAGAZINE, 


ow 


We have noticed that a majority who have 
been ready to discourage this young seulptress, 
are those who have not seen her work, and have 
condemned both her and it upon principle—a bad 
one, though, it must be admitted. It may be that 
Congress gave her the contract for a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln because she had bright eyes, 
dark curling hair, and winning ways. If this be 
really true, let the blame fall upon Congress, where 
it belongs. In speaking of her productions let us 
have fair and candid criticism, such as would be 
impartially bestowed upon an artist of the other 
sex. If this criticiam were tempered by a spirit 
of kindness, in consideration of the sex, the youth, 
the perseverance, the energy, and the undoubted 
genius of the lady artist, it would do no harm, , 
and would bear testimony to the courteous, gen. 
tlemanly character of the critic. But sneers and 
misrepresentations are the weapons of those wh 
have nothing better at their command. 


THE UNSUSPECTING ARTIST. 
Our engraving represents an artist sportsman ip 


work, 


unconscious and rather dangerous proximity to a 
well-grown “grizzly.” Enjoying the scenery of 
some of the California wilds, our artist is so en- 
grossed with his work of sketching a magnificent 
mountain scene, that he is oblivious to the moun- 
tain scene taking place behind him. The bear is 
not hungry. The artist, in his unconsciousness of 
danger, remains quietly sketching, which he pro. 
bably would not do, were be to take a glance back. 
ward, over his shoulder. The unsocial animal is 


only on a tour of observation. He has peacefully 
wandered from his cave dwelling, and having 
satisfied his curiosity, as peacefully retires. 

os, 


SCHOOL REFORM. 
an exchange that “an over. 


We learn from 
whelming popular vote was cast the other day in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in favor of a single daily 
session of the public schools, and that of thre 
hours only—from nine o'clock in the morning 
until twelve.” This is a move in the right diree- 
tion. The magazine from which we quote adi 
that “instead of a single three-hour session a day 
in each school-room, there ought rather to be tw 
or three, each with an independent set of pupils 
This would at once double or treble the working 
capacity of the schools without any additional er 
pense.” 

—«V 

I have owned used a Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine for eight years, during whieh 
time there have been no repairs needed on i 
which I could not do myself. I can stiteb, hem 
frill, braid, puff, cord, tuck, bind, hem-stiteb, an 
embroider on it, with great ease and facility. 
have used the Wheeler & Wilson, and other m 
chines. I can do a greater variety of work © 
the Grover & Baker than on either of the othe 
and the machine is much more simple and easily 
managed. Miss C. H. Young, Ravenna, 0, 
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